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DESERT COMMUNITY 



FLASH! 



Unit No. 4 adjacent to Desert craft and 
cultural center site to be opened soon 

Spacious building sites start at $1200 
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, FACTS 

Now completed or under construction are 
these Shadow Mountain Club facilities; 

Miniature Boating Lake 
Mammoth Swimming Pool 
Sporty Pitch and Putt Course 
2 Tennis Courts 
S Paddle Tennis Courts 
Shuffleboard and Horseshoe Courts 
Spacious Dressing Rooms 
Rancho Barbecue 
Has 

Magnificently landscaped terraces 




Other Public and Private Construction 
completed or underway includes: 

5 Beautiful Bungalow Hotels 
Many private homes 

Smart shops and stores including: 

Post office 

Coffee Shop 

Shali mart Date Shop 

O'Brien Gift Shop 

Barber Shop and News Parlor 

Wine and Liquor Shop 

La Pal ma Juice and Fruit Bar 

Propinquity Antique Shop 



not a dream of the future . . . 
A REALITY OF TODAY 



■ ■ 



Here's a dream come true — the man-made magic of imagination 
and energy has turned a wasteland into a wonderland. Palm Desert 
— America's newest and finest desert community is today a reality. 
Streets, water, light, power, a post office— homes and income units. 
And of course, the fabulous Shadow Mountain Club — the finest and 
most complete family club in the nation. 

But ihis reality of today may be an opportunity gone forever 
unless you act. Only 1600 acres in all, this choice bit of desert won- 
derland can offer only a limited number of home seekers and 
investors the answer to their dreams of a desert home — the possibility 
of profitable investment. When the original units are gone— resales 
at higher prices will be your only chance to share in the magic of 
Palm Desert. 

Drive 1 1 miles south of Palm Springs today. Shadow Mountain 
Club, Shadow Mountain Lake, see all of wonderful Palm Desert for 
yourself — learn the facts and act! 
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PALM DESERT CORPORATION 
CLIFFORD W. HENDERSON, President 



Los Angeles Office 



6123 West Third Street 



Phone WEbster 326G1 



TRACT OFFICE ON PROPERTY EDITH WARD, Tract Agent 

Or See Your Own Broker 
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The Desert Calendar keeps readers 
informed of the important events sched- 
uled to be held in the desert country. 
Civic groups and committees are invited 
to send dates and pertinent information 
Labour state conventions, fairs, rodeos, 
fiestas— in fact, anything of civic, cul- 
tural or commercial nature which has 
more than local interest. There is no 
charge, but listings must be in by the first 
of the month preceding dare of publica- 
tion. 

Oct. 31— Celebration of the passage of 
the Gila project bill, with programs 
at Wellron and Yuma, Arizona. 

Nov. 1-2 — Annual rodeo and parade, 
Blythe, California. 

Nov. 6-7 — New Mexico farm bureau 
convention, Roswell, New Mexico. 

Nov. 7-16 — Arizona state fair, fair 
grounds, Phoenix, Arizona. In- 
cludes first competitive minetal ex- 
hibits, 

Nov. 12 — St. James' day annual fiesta 
and dances. Jemez pueblo, New 
Mexico. 

Nov. 12— Sr. Tames' day fiesta and 
dances, Tesuque pueblo, New 
Mexico. 

Nov. 14-1(5 — Second annual Greenlee 
county rodeo, Apache Grove, be- 
tween Clifton and Duncan, Arizona. 

Nov. 15-16 — Old Tucson Days, dances, 
fiddling contest, Tucson mountain 
park, Tucson, Arizona. 

Nov. 16-21 — Ogden Livestock show, 
Ogden, Utah. 

Nov. 23-26— Convention, New Mexico 
Educational association, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico. 

Nov. 28-30 — Desert Peaks section of 
Sierra club to climb Picacho peak in 
Southern California and Castle 
Dome in Arizona. Niles Werner, 
leader. 

Nov. -Dec .—Exhibition, paintings of the 
Southwest by the late Edgar Alwin 
Payne, Southwest Museum, Los An- 
geles, California. 



Keep your copies of 
DESERT MAGAZINE in 
Loose Leaf Binders! 

These gold-embossed binders 
are made especially lor Desert 
readers. Magazines are quickly 
inserted, and Ihey open flat lor 
easy reference. 

Each binder has space for a 
year's copies. Mailed to you 
postpaid for . . . 

$1.25 EACH 
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Norman Nevills running North Canyon rapids with Margaret Marslon as passenger. 



With Norman Nevills as skipper, Randall Henderson and 10 other companions 
spent three weeks last summer running the Marble and Grand Canyon rapids 
from Lee's ferry to Lake Mead. The trip was made in iour cataract boats de- 
signed and built by Nevills. The story of how this river party faced and sur- 
mounted the treacherous cascades which have claimed many lives since Major 
John Wesley Powell made the first voyage through the gorge in 1869, will ap- 
pear in four consecutive issues of Desert, beginning with this November number. 



By RANDALL HENDERSON 



/""fcUR RENDEZVOUS for Norman 
Nevills' 1947 boat run through 
Grand Canyon was Art Greens 
Marble Canyon lodge, situated on the 
bluff where Highway 89 crosses the Colo- 
rado river on Navajo bridge. Lee's ferry, 
where our boats were moored for the start, 
is seven miles away. 

Twelve of us were scheduled for the 
trip—four boatmen and eight passengers. 
Our start was scheduled for July 12. But 
there was to be one cool refreshing night's 
sleep in the comfortable cabins of Art 
Green's lodge before we began our 20- day 
adventure in the sultry depths of Marble 
and Grand Canyons, for the party had as- 
sembled for preliminary briefing the pre- 
vious day. 

There was no confusion in the final 
hours before the start, for Norman and 
Doris Nevills had been planning this ex- 
pedition a year in advance, They are a 
good team, those Nevills. They are fron- 
tier people. Most of their mature lives have 
been spent at Mexican Hat, Utah, where 
Norman is a hydraulic engineer employed 
by the U. S. geological survey to take daily 
water readings on the San Juan river. 

Norman engineered and built the spe- 
cial type of cataract boats which were to 
be our safeguards against the powerful 
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waves and rocks and holes and eddies in 
the gorge that lay ahead of us. And Nor- 
man had trained the boatmen who were to 
pilot the craft. Doris' part of the prelim- 
inary planning was less spectacular per- 
haps, but not less important than that of 
her husband. She planned the commissary, 
and bought the provisions. This was no 
simple task for an expedition that would 
have only one contact with the outside 
world in three weeks. Weight and bulk 
must be kept to a minimum. And since 
mid-day temperatures in the bottom of the 
gorge range from 102 to 130 degrees at 
this time of the year, it was necessary to 
plan three meals a day for 12 people for 
20 days practically without perishables. 
You do not realize the extent to which we 
Americans depend on fresh meats and 
vegetables and fruits in our daily menu 
until you attempt to schedule 60 consecu- 
tive meals without them. 

We were eager to be on our way- — but 
knowing that the days ahead would be 
spent under a sizzling desert sun without 
shade, and the nights on sandbars and r^ck 
ledges with the roar of a great cascading 
river nearly always in out ears, we were 
doubly appreciative of the luxury which 
Mr. and Mrs. Green aod their family pro- 
vided at the lodge. Three daughters with 



their husbands — to be joined later by a 
G.I. son who now is in school — have cre- 
ated out here on the northern Arizona des- 
ert one of the most delightful hostelries it 
will ever be your privilege to visit. Art de- 
veloped his water supply from a little 
spring up under the Vermilion cliffs. 
Most of the cabins are built of native rock. 
There is air-cooling in every room. The 
place is kept spotless— and always there 
is a friendly smile and a cooling drink for 
the wayfarer who rolls in off the hot paved 
highway. 

Recently a landing strip was installed 
for planes— and when the last members of 
our party arrived the evening before de- 
parture in a 3 -motored plane— the first 
big plane to land on the new runway — Art 
felt amply repaid for the months of hard 
work he and the boys have done to pre- 
pare this landing strip. 

Three members of our party had been 
through the canyon before. For the others 
it was to be a thrilling adventure on waters 
which have claimed many lives since Ma- 
jor John Wesley Powell and his half- 
starved boatmen first ventured through 
what was then, in 1869, an unknown can- 
yon. 

Norman announced the boat assign- 
ments. He would pilot the flagship Wen, 
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named in honor of his father, William 
Eugene Nevills, mining man whose inter- 
est in oil seepages near Mexican Hat had 
brought Norman to that remote Utah re- 
gion just after he had finished high school 
at Oakland in 1925. The elder Nevills 
passed away many years ago, but it was his 
interest and encouragement which started 
Norman on a hobby and eventually to rec- 
ognition as the top-ranking white water 
boatman of America, perhaps of the world. 
For Norman now has completed 13,400 
miles of navigation on the San Juan, 
Green, Snake, Salmon and Colorado rivers 
without losing a boat or passenger. Actu- 
ally he never has capsized a boat in his 
long career on the toughest rapids to be 
found in North America. Riding with the 
skipper in the Wen were Al Milotte of 



Hollywood, free lance photographer 
whose best films are purchased by the 
Walt Disney studios, and the editor of 
Desert Magazine. 

Number two position in the little 4 -boat 
fleet was assigned to Kent Frost in the 
Mexican Hat It, ycung bean farmer of 
Monticello, Utah, and veteran of the navy. 
If Kent Frost had lived 100 years ago, he 
would have been a Mountain Man. He is a 
woodsman at heart, and when work is 
light on the ranch he shoulders his rifle 
and heads into the southeastern Utah wil- 
derness where he lives off the land for 
days at a time. This was Kent's first trip 
through the Grand Canyon, but he has 
served with Norman on the San Juan and 
Green rivers and knows what to do when 
the 10-foot waves are breaking ahead. He 



has all of a woodsman's reticence — and 
also the sterling qualities of a true outdoor 
man. Riding with Kent were Elma Mi- 
lotte, wife of the photographer, and Paul- 
ine Saylor, elementary school teacher in 
Covina, California. 

Garth Marston, 22-year-old G.I, stu- 
dent at the University of California was 
boatman in the Sandra, third in line. Garth 
went through the canyon as a passenger 
with Nevills in 1942. Big, strong Garth 
not only proved a capable boatman, but 
his good-natured clowning was at its best 
when the going was toughest, Riding with 
Garth were Marjorie Farquhar, top-rank- 
ing mountaineer of the Sierra club, and 
wife of Francis Farquhar, who rode in boat 
No. 4, and Rosalind Johnson, noted riding 
instructor and steeplechase expert of Pasa- 
dena, California. 

The Joan, No. 4 in the line, was piloted 
by Garth's father, Otis R. (Doc) Marston, 
investment counsellor of Berkeley, whose 
life- long hobby has been swimming and 
boating. He was a passenger with Nevills 
on the 1942 canyon expedition, and this 
year became a full-fledged boatman, and a 
top hand in any kind of water. His passen- 
gers were his wife Margaret, and Francis 
Farquhar of Berkeley, past-president of 
the Sierra club of California, who divides 
his time between his public accountant 
business in San Francisco and his many 
hobbies which include wildlife conserva- 
tion, writing, mountaineering, travel and 
photography. 

Five women and seven men! Some of 
them good swimmers and others only me- 
diocre, but all of them lured to this ren- 
dezvous by the same impulse that causes 
humans to climb difficult mountains and 
visit cannibal islands and explore the un- 
known wilderness. And if you ask why 
people go out of their way to achieve dif- 
ficult and hazardous feats, I cannot tell 
you the answer. But I am sure that if the 
time ever comes when human beings are 
content to follow only the beaten paths 
and do things the easy way, this will be a 
d : smal and decadent world in which to 
live. 

Zero hour for departure was 10 o'clock 
the morning of July 12. Norman and Kent 
Frost had brought the boats down from 
Mexican Hat in trailers earlier in the 
week. The provisions had been stowed 
away in the watertight compartments, so 
distributed that if a boat was wrecked and 
lost we still would have balanced rations, 
even if the loss would leave them some- 
what skimpy. 

This was to be the Sandra's maiden voy- 
age. The boat was built at Mexican Hat 
this year, modeled after the other three 
which already had proved their stability in 
rough water. Six-year-old Sandra, young- 
est daughter of the Nevills, was at the 
Lee's ferry landing with her mother for 
the christening. A bottle was filled with 
river water, and since there is little metal 
on these river boats, a stone was placed 
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As the boats shoved ojf at the historic old landing at Lee's jerry. 



on the bow for breaking the bottle. And 
while everyone took pictures Sandra 
smacked the bottle on the rock — and broke 
the rock instead of the bottle. So it had to 
be done all over again. But the little ship 
Sandra was too young to be superstitions 
about the miscue in the dedication ritual, 
and performed beautifully throughout the 
trip which followed. 

An hour before we were to leave, Barry 
Goldwater of Phoenix arrived in his plane. 
Barry was on the Nevills' 1940 expedition 
and flew in to bid us bon voyage. He was 
accompanied by his friend Bill Saufley. 
Norman invited them to ride with us as 

Marble 



far as the Badger creek rapids, where there 
was a trail by which they could climb out. 
Doris Nevills also accompanied us to 
Badger, the first major rapid we would 
encounter that day. 

James E. Klohr, hydraulic engineer for 
the geological survey at Lee's ferry, told 
us the Colorado was running 37,000 sec- 
ond-feet. Our start was at an elevation of 
3170, and the temperature was 8(5 degrees. 

Dr. Harold Bryant, superintendent of 
the Grand Canyon national park, and Mrs. 
Bryant had driven the Farquhars from 
Grand Canyon to Lee's ferry, and re- 
mained for our departure. Being a very 



active outdoor man 1 think Dr. Bryant, 
would gladly have changed places with 
any of those in the boats. 

Everything was in readiness at 9:40 — 
20 minutes ahead of schedule — and Nor- 
man gave the starting signal by shoving 
the Wen off the little beach and heading 
out into the stream. Below Lee's ferry 
there were three riffles— miniatures of the 
big rapids which lay ahead, and in 45 min- 
utes we passed under the Navajo bridge 
where the personnel and guests of the 
lodge could be seen along the rail 467 feet 
above us. 

Here the old Arizona-Utah feud which 



-where Art Green and his family maintain friendly roadside 
hospitality jor desert travelers. 
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Norman and Barry Goldwater carry on in- 
cessantly when they are together flared up. 
"I understand the Arizonans built this 
bridge," Norman shouted across to his old 
antagonist, "so the dry Arizonans could go 
to Utah, the land of milk and honey." 
Barry's reply was equally sarcastic. 

Twenty minutes later we reached the 
riffle at Six-Mile canyon where there were 
two huge piles of driftwood piled on the 
rocks at the mouth of the dry creek. We 
pulled to shore long enough for Norman 
and Barry to touch a match to the wood. 
Years ago reclamation bureau officials 
suggested to Norman it would simplify 
their operations at Hoover dam if, when- 
ever convenient, he would burn the drift 
along the Colorado, Later, when we 
reached Lake Mead, 1 saw the reason for 
this request. Driftwood on the lake is a 
constant threat to the propellers of the 
hundreds of small craft on the lake, and 
the removal of the drift before it gets into 
the penstocks at the power plant is an ex- 
pensive chore for the reclamation service. 

Distance from Lee's ferry to the head- 
waters of Lake Mead is 243 miles. While 
this gorge is referred to in general terms 
as the Grand Canyon, actually it is divided 
into two major canyon systems. From Lee's 
ferry to the mouth of the Little Colorado 
river is Marble canyon, and from the Little 
Colorado to Grand wash at Lake Mead is 
Grand Canyon. 

We were hardly beyond the noise of the 
Six-Mile riffle when a deeper-toned rum- 
ble of falling water became audible. 
"Sounds like Of Man River talking to 
himself down there," Norman remarked 
as we drifted a'ong on the 6-mile current. 
Then we rounded a bend and the rumble 
became a roar. The boat was on smooth 
water, but less than a quarter-mile below 
us the river dropped out of sight. We 
could see the spray of water dashing 
against rocks below the rim of smooth 
water where the river disappeared. But at 
Badger creek the river drops 20 feet in 
less than 300 — -and from an upstream 
boat it is impossible to see the rapids until 
one is on the brink of the cascade. 

"Badger creek rapids," Norman shout- 
ed. "Landing on the right." Kent, in the 
next boat, passed the order back to Garth 
who in turn relayed it to his father in the 
]oan. This was a procedure repeated many 
times as we continued through the canyon. 
At every major rapid the boats landed 
above and the boatmen assembled on a 
high point overlooking the cataract to 
study the tumbling torrent for rocks, ed- 
dies, whirlpools, Norman made the final 
decisions— first, if the boats should run 
the rapid, second, who should take them 
through, and third, whether passengers 
should ride or detour the falls on foot. 

There were several variations in this 
procedure. At some of the lesser rapids 
Norman's order would be, "Stand by for 
possible landing." Then he would stand 
up in the boat as it floated along the placid 
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waters always found above a cataract, and 
if he could see the falling water below and 
spotted no serious obstacle, his command 
would be, "Let's go!" and the boats would 
plunge ahead. 

Norman was eager to reach Badger and 
Soap creek rapids. "When I get the feel of 
the water in those rapids I'll know what 
01' Man River has in store for us ahead," 
he said. Every stage of the river creates a 
different set of problems. At low water 
the rocks are exposed and the current is 
more sluggish. At high water more of the 
rocks are submerged, but the waves are 
higher and the current faster and more 
powerful. On his 19^0 expedition the dis- 
charge at Lee's ferry on zero day was 3000 
second-feet. In 1941 it was 25,900 feet, in 
1942 the reading was 19,400. With 37,- 
000 feet, this was the highest river Nor- 
man had faced in his cataract boats. Badger 
and Soap creeks would reveal the pattern 
for navigation at this stage. 

Badger was rough. A long tongue of 
smooth water in the center of the stream 
ended in a series of six and eight-foot 
waves. On both sides of the tongue and 
below, great boulders were piled in the 
stream. With 37,000 second-feet this was 
a high water stage, and most of the rocks 
were submerged, but the maelstrom of 
breakers around them, and the hole imme- 
diately below where the water poured in to 
fill the vacuum created by the rock, made 
it easy to spot them. 

But Norman saw a way through, where 
skillful work at the oars would miss the 
pitfalls. He ran the Wen, Joan and Sandra 
through himself, taking his wife Doris as, 
passenger on the first run, Barry Gold- 
water on the second, and Pauline Saylor on 
the third. Kent Frost ran his own boat 
through. The rest of us climbed over the 
rocks and driftwood that lined the shore, 
and met the boats below. 

It was 12:30 when the boats were all 
through Badger, and we ate lunch on a 
sand bar — rye bread and pressed meat 
sandwiches and grapefruit juice. 

At 2 :20 we arrived at the second major 
rapid — Soap creek. With few exceptions 
the rapids in the Colorado river occur at 
the mouths of side canyons, where cloud- 
burst torrents on the rim above have 
brought an avalanche of rocky debris down 
from the plateau and deposited it in the 
river. When such debris includes boulders 
as big as a house, the result is a sort of 
weir that partially dams the stream. The 
water pours over and around and through 
these great deposits of loose rock — and 
therein lies the baffling problem of Grand 
Canyon navigation. 

fn the books written about previous ex- 
peditions through the canyon, the most 
widely circulated being the reports of Pow- 
ell, Stanton, Dellenbaugh, Stone, Kolb, 
Freeman, Eddy and Goldwater, -there has 
been some difference of opinion as to the 
most favorable stage for running the rap- 
ids. Norman has tried them all, from 3000 



to 37,000 feet. His first choice is a 25,000 
foot river. The- dates for his canyon runs 
are set months in advance when it is im- 
possible to predict what the run-off will 
be. But the odds favor July. In June, which 
often is the peak month in the annual run- 
off from melting snows in the Rocky 
mountain watershed, the discharge may be 
50,000 or 75,000 second-feet, even higher. 
In August, the odds are it will be under 
25,000. In 1940 when the Nevills' party 
left Lee's ferry August 4, the flow was only 
3000 feet. It was a hard trip. The rapids 
were strewn with projecting boulders, and 
in the intervals between rapids the cur- 
rent was so sluggish it was necessary to 
row almost continually to maintain the 
schedule. The schedule is important, for 
there are no grocery stores along the way 
to replenish the food supply if progress is 
delayed. 

Jacob Hamblin, the Mormon mission- 
ary, camped along the Colorado river at 
this point in the 1850's. According to 
Mormon folklore he killed a badger along 
the creek which now bears that name. That 
night he camped downstream two miles on 
another tributary creek. The badger was 
put in the pot to boil. Next morning the 
badger stew was crusted with soap, due 
to the combination of animal fat and alkali 
water. I'll not vouch for the chemistry of 
this incident, but anyway that is how Soap 
creek got its name. 

Landing for inspection of a rapid always 
is on the side of the stream where it is 
easiest for the passengers to make their 
way along the shore. At Soap creek this 
was on the right side where the creek had 
poured a great avalanche of rocks into the 
Colorado. On July 10, 1889, Frank M. 
Brown of the Brown-Stanton party, en- 
gaged in surveying a possible railroad line 
through the Grand Canyon, was caught in 
an eddy and his boat upset. His compan- 
ion, Harry McDonald, swam out, but 
Brown was sucked into the vortex of the 
whirlpool, and never seen again. 

On this 12th day of July, 58 years later, 
Norman entered in his notes: "Soap creek 
—rough but not difficult." He invited me 
to ride through as passenger, and I did not 
get as wet as I did two years ago when I 
rode with him through 13-foot rapids on 
the San Juan river. The other boats ran 
through without passengers. 

A mile and a half below Soap creek we 
landed on a bar on the left for night camp. 
We carried perishables for the first two 
days, and that night had a steak dinner 
with mashed potatoes and gravy. For des- 
sert, canned apricots. Kent Frost served in 
the double role of boatman and camp cook. 
We liked Kent's steak dinner — and sub- 
sequent meals confirmed the high opinion 
we formed of his cooking skill that first 
evening. 

He follows the traditional camp style of 
the woodsman and cowboy. He doesn't 
bother with Coleman stoves and stone fire- 
places. He simply builds a roaring fire of 
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Seven miles after leaving Lee's jerry the boats passed under Navajo bridge. 467 jest over- 
head. Six miles below this point the voyagers encountered their first bad water at 

Badger Creek rapids. 



driftwood, and after it has burned to red- 
hot coals, rakes them out and puts the 
cooking vessels on the coals, With a big 
frying pan, a couple of stew pans, a coffee 
pot and a pair of pliers to manipulate 
them, Kent would have the meal ready by 
the time the boats were unloaded and the 
bedrolls spread out for the night. 

Then, when the meal was over Garth 
Marston would take over. Garth was the 
happiest dishwasher I have ever known. 
Also he proved that a laugh and a song 
pay dividends, jeven on a rapid-shooting 
expedition. For somehow, when he tackled 
that big pile of cooking utensils and alum- 
inum plates, he always had two or three 
volunteers from among the women mem- 
bers of the party to give him a hand. For 
the morning and night meals, water was 
heated to wash plates and cups. The 
heavy utensils and all the kitchenware 
used for the cold lunch at noon were 
washed in the sand and rinsed in river 
water. 

That evening I established a precedent 
which was continued at each night camp 
during the entire trip. I had my portable 
typewriter in the boat, and prepared a 
typewritten summary of the day's progress, 
put it in a bottle, and built a cairn for it 
on a bench above the high water mark. 

That night the canyon walls around us 



were lighted by the flames of a huge bon- 
fire when Kent touched a match to a 
great pile of driftwood on the bar above 
us. 

Norman announced that rising time 
would be when the sun touched the rim of 
the 1 500-foot canyon wall opposite camp. 
When morning came the sky was overcast 
— hut that did not give us any extra sleep. 
At 5;45 Kent whanged a reveille on the 
bottom of his frying pan— an instrument 
somewhat less musical than a cowbell, but 
very effective. 

I carried an altimeter — one of those in- 
expensive automobile instruments — to 
keep a record of our daily loss in elevation. 
At the end of the first day it showed we 
were 80 feet higher than when we left 
Lee's ferry. When it played the same trick 
the second day I chucked it overboard. I 
have no doubt that on an automobile it is a 
trustworthy instrument. But obviously it 
had not been able to readtust itself to 
travel on the rough water of that river. 

The river came up an estimated 500 
second- feet during the ni^ht. At 7:50 we 
shoved off for the second day's run. At 
8:15 we ran Sheer Wall rapid without 
even putting on our life belts. This is be- 
lieved to be the place where Peter Haus- 
brough and Henry Richards of the Brown- 
Stanton expedition capsized and were 



drowned in 1889- The big waves tossed 
their boat against the canyon wall, and 
when they shoved it off a whirlpool turned 
it over. Hausbrough was never seen again. 
Richards, one of the two Negro members 
of tire expedition, came up, but the current 
carried him downstream and he was un- 
able to make shore. Following this second 
tragedy in five days, Stanton decided to 
abandon the project. Several months later 
he returned with a reorganized party and 
completed the railroad survey. Backers of 
the project looked over the reports and de- 
cided a railroad in Grand Canyon was not 
practicable. 

We ran a heavy riffle and then came to 
House Rock rapid. There are three types 
of rapids in the canyon — the straight 
away, the S-shape and the C-shape. The 
shape of the rapid, however, gives no in- 
dication of its ferocity. It is the number 
and size and location of the big rocks in 
and under the water which make the dif- 
ference between a bad cataract and an easy 
one. House Rock was an S-rapid, but in 
high water it presented no serious prob- 
lems and we ran through without land'ng. 

At I8V2 miles from Lee's ferry we 
passed Boulder Narrows where a great 
block of stone sits in mid-channel. There 
was plenty of water to go around it on 
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either side, and Norman chose the right 
side. 

At 9:15 we came to North Canyon rap- 
ids, the meanest looking S- rap id we had 
encountered. We landed above while Nor- 
man and his brain trust, the boatmen, 
looked it over. It had some tricky- looking 
holes where water eddied around huge 
submerged boulders, and the decision was 
that the boatmen would ride, the passen- 
gers walk. The 3 /4-milc detour was rough 
going for the hikers and it was necessary to 
do some hand-and-toe climbing to work 
down from a ledge to the point where the 
boats were landed below. 

Twenty-One mile rapid proved to be no 
more than a heavy riffle at this stage of 
die river and we ran it without stopping. 
At 11 :15 we arrived at 2 5 -Mile rapid, the 
third of the 17 major cataracts we were to 
encounter on this expedition. This was a 
long C-rapid extending around a bend in 
the river. Before running it Norman want- 
ed to walk around the bend to look at the 
lower end, so he and 1 worked our way 
over the boulders and along a series of 
shelves a quarter-mile downstream. And 
that was where I stumbled into one of the 
prettiest fields of agate, jasper, banded 
onyx, carnelian and chalcedony I have ever 
seen. While Norman looked the river 
over, I was exclaiming over the rare color- 
ing of the rocks that lay underfoot and all 
around me. 

I had seen much fine jasper and onyx 
along the way, but here was an area with 
enough of it to build a castle, ranging from 
tiny round nodules to great blocks as big 
as a freight car, 

I showed some of the specimens to Nor- 
man. "I wouldn't dare bring an expedition 
of rockhounds down this river," he re- 
marked. "They'd throw all the grub away 
and load the boats with rocks." 

That is one prize mineral field I can 
dream about with the assurance that no one 
is going to disturb it. 

Norman decided to run the boats 
through while the passengers took a walk. 
When the boats were through at 12:45 we 
spread lunch on a ledge. Temperature in 
the shade was 96 degrees. 

Below 25-Mile rapid we ran Cave 
Spring rapid, 26-Mile rapid, 27-Mile rap- 
id, 29-Mile rapid and four heavy riffles 
without stopping and at 3:30 landed on 
a bar above Vasey's Paradise for night 
camp. We traveled 20 V2 miles that day, 
ran two major rapids, six minor rapids and 
12 heavy riffles. The passengers walked 
around two rapids and had to do some 
bailing in six of those we ran. Bailing 
water became a regular daily chore — -often 
many times a day. Every boat was 
equipped with two buckets and a supply of 
empty cans — and it was part of the un- 
written code of the river that passengers 
should help the boatman bail out the boat 
when one of those big waves piled into the 
cockpit. Margaret Marston, who undoubt- 
edly is a fastidious housekeeper at home, 



even kept one of Doc's discarded shirts in 
the bottom of the joan to mop up the re- 
maining drops of moisture after the cans 
had scraped bottom. In the Wen there are 
two places where the paint has been 
scraped off the floor — proof that AI Mi- 
lotte and I did our duty as bailer-outers. 

Before writing about the lovely camp- 
site we found at Vasey's Paradise, I want 
to clear up certain discrepancies regarding 
the number of rapids in Grand Canyon. 
Julius Stone reported his party ran 318 
rapids between Lee's ferry and the present 
site of Hoover dam. Dellenbaugh report- 
ed 204 rapids between Lee's ferry and Ka- 
nab canyon, Clyde Eddy said his party ran 
245 bad rapids in Grand Canyon. The 
U. S. geological map based on the survey 
made in 1923 lists 70 rapids by name and 
indicates rough water at many other 
points. One of the Grand Canyon park 
rangers in his daily lecture at Yavapai 
Point announces "there are said to be 365 
rapids in the Canyon— one for every day 
in the year." 

I started on this expedition with a fine- 
resolution. I was going to count those rap- 
ids very carefully — and settle that dispute 
once and for all time. I took along a me- 
chanical counter— one of those gadgets 
that add one every time you press a lever. 
1 would have a mechanical record that 
could not be questioned. 

And now I want to offer my apologies 
to al! my rapid-counting predecessors. 
Their figures vary from 70 to 365 rapids 
— and as far as I am concerned every one 
of them is telling the truth, even including 
the park ranger who admitted he had 
never been on the river in his life. 

There are several reasons why the fig- 
ures do not agree — and why they will 
never be reconciled. In the first place the 
character of the rapids changes with every 
variation in the flow of the stream. A 35,- 
000 second-foot river may flow over a 
rocky obstacle with only a big ripple on 
the surface, and at 5000 feet that obstacle 
may be a nightmare to boatmen. The 
changing character of the river is one fac- 
tor — and the Colorado never carries ex- 
actly the same volume of water two days 
in succession. During the 19 years from 
1902 to 1920, the records at Yuma, Ari- 
zona, show a discharge varying from 1 800 
second-feet in January, 1919, to 240,000 
second-feet in January, 191 6. The average 
annual maximum flow is 108,464 feet, and 
the average annual minimum is 3849. The 
flow at Yuma of course has been stabilized 
since Hoover dam was built. 

Then, who is to define a rapid? Count- 
ing rapids in Grand Canyon is like count- 
ing the branches on a tree. Who is to de- 
cide whether a 3-inch sprout is to be classi- 
fied as a twig or a limb? That's the way it 
is on the Colorado. The rapids, at every 
stage of the river, vary from a tiny riffle 
that barely rocks the boat, to a roaring 
cataract that puts goose-flesh on a seasoned 
boatman. 



Norman and I discussed this question 
many times as we rode along in the Wen. 
For the purposes of my own records I 
classed the white-caps in the Colorado un- 
der three categories — major rapids, minor 
rapids, and riffles — and I did not count 
the riffles unless the waves were at least 
2V2 feet high. 

When I totalled up my figures after we 
reached Lake Mead my records showed 17 
major rapids, 51 minor rapids, and 178 
riffles. There were at least 150 smaller 
riffles I did not count- — some of which at 
lower stages might give a boatman consid- 
erable trouble. These figures are offered 
merely for this stage of the water— 37,000 
second-feet at the start and 16,000 second- 
feet when we reached Lake Mead. 

Like everything else in Nature, the 
Colorado is a changing stream. There al- 
ways is the possibility that a cloudburst 
torrent on one of the rims may send down 
a new avalanche of rock which will change 
a riffle into a troublesome rapid, Norman 
says this has happened at the mouth of 
Clear creek in Marble canyon since his last 
trip through in 1942. 

And after all else is said, Norman sug- 
gests that "the hazard of running the Colo- 
rado is largely a state of mind. When the 
day is bright and spirits are high and ev- 
erything is going well, none of the rapids 
frighten you. And by the same token, 
when things have been going badly and 
you're feeling a little low, a minor rapid 
may scare the daylights out of you." 

(Randall Henderson'. 1 story of his 
voyage through Marble and Grand 
canyons will he continued in the De- 
cember issue 0] Desert. ) 

MANY NAVAJO CHILDREN 
WILL HAVE NO SCHOOLS 

By train and bus, 1000 Navajo children 
left their desert homeland during the last 
week in September for off-reservation 
schools in New Mexico, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Oklahoma. All of the 
children were over 12 years old, and be- 
low the fifth grade. Many had never been 
to school before. 

There are an estimated 10,000 Navajo 
children between the ages of 13 and 18, 
but current funds and facilities were suf- 
ficient to take only 1000 in the off-reserva- 
tion school program this year. Of these, 
200 went to Albuquerque, 200 to Phoe- 
nix, 100 to Chilocco, Oklahoma, 350 to 
Sherman Institute, Riverside, California, 
and 150 to Carson Indian school, Stewart, 
Nevada. Thirty children of high school 
age went to Indian schools at Ft, Sill and 
Anadarko, Oklahoma. 

The reservation schools opened during 
the first week in October. They were ex- 
pected to take 4500 of the estimated 12,- 
000 Navajo children who are between the 
ages of six and 12. Ft. Wingate will be the 
only reservation school taking older stu- 
dents this year, and 75 war veterans were 
expected to be among the students there. 
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There's a v. 

Where, down 
Like a dim, 

Stretch the 



gha: 



By MARSHAL SOUTH 
Sketches by Norton Allen 
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I know in the wastelands 
through the greasewood and sage, 
istly thread from the years that have fled, 
tracks of the Overland Stage. 



Lone, ghastly and dim in the starlight; 

Grey, desolate and pale in the dawn, 
Blurred by heat-waves at noon — -still o'er mesa and dune 

Wind the tracks of the wheels that have gone. 



Old coaches whose wheels long have mouldered, 
Old stage-teams whose hoofs long are dust; 

Still, faint and age-greyed, wind the old wheel-ruts made 
By tires long since crumbled to rust. 



And down where the silence lies deepest — 
Like a lone, crumbling bead on a thread — 

In the mesquite-grown sands the old stage-station stands, 
Hushed with memories— and ghosts of the dead. 

The desert rays wake not its brooding. 

But oft 'neath the star-powdered sky, 
Round the walls on dark nights there move dim, ghostly 
lights, 

As once more the old stages sweep by. 

And again, across dune, wash and mesa, 

As the dead years turn back on their page, 
Pass the dim, racing teams from a ghost-world of 
dreams, 

Down the tracks of the Overland Stage. 



Copyright, iy47., by Marshal Smith 
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Zeke fohnson, and the most spectacular of the three bridges in the monument. Thh is 
Ouachomo, formerly known as Edwin bridge. The horseman also is Zeke — in 1916. 
Photo courtesy Dr. W. H. Hopkins. 
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Zeke Johnson's pack train in Comb wash. This was taken be] ore a pood road was built to 
the monument. Photo courtesy Dr. W, H. Hopkins. 



By CHARLES KELLY and 
CHARLOTTE MARTIN 

11/ HILE George Dern, former secre- 
te' tary of war, was still governor of 
Utah, he made a trip to San Juan 
county in the southeast corner of the state 
to deliver a political speech. That thinly 
populated section was not often visited by 
state dignitaries and the welcoming com- 
mittee was determined to show the gover- 
nor what the county had in the way of 
scenery. 

They jolted him over miles of rough 
trails, winding up the festivities by ar- 
ranging a trip to Natural Bridges national 
monument, 50 miles west of B landing. 
Dern was not very enthusiastic but agreed 
to go when told he could travel most of the 
distance in a car. Zeke Johnson, famous 
southern Utah guide in charge of this ex- 
pedition, had arranged for saddle horses 
at the end of the incompleted road. 

After transferring to the horses Dern's 
party started off in high spirits, being as- 
sured it was only a short ride to the 
bridges. After two and a half hours the 
governor became a little saddle weary. 

"How much farther is it to these 
bridges?" he asked Zeke as his horse 
scrambled up a rocky slope. 

"Oh, about a mile and a half," Zeke re- 
plied innocently. 

At the end of another two hours, with 
their destination still nowhere in sight, the 
governor again inquired how much far- 
ther they would have to ride. 

"Just about a mile and a half from 
here." Zeke said, spurring his horse to 
avoid further questioning. 
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No, Zeke didn't build the 
bridges. Nature has been work- 
ing at that Job probably for mil- 
lions of years — but more than 
any one person. Zeke deserves 
the credit for making these great 
natural wonders of Utah acces- 
sible to those who like to prowl 
the out-of-the-way places in the 
West. Here is the story of a big 
man and a rare place to visit. 



This was repeated several times and 
each time Zeke's answer was the same. 
Finally, after eight hours in the saddle 
they rode out on a rocky point and dis- 
mounted opposite Edwin bridge, first of 
the three majestic structures in White can- 
yon ; but Governor Dern was too weary to 
enjoy the spectacle. 

"Why did you keep telling us it was 
only a mile and a half, Zeke, when you 
knew it was at least twenty- five?" Dr. 
A. L. Inglesby inquired. 

"Well, Doc," Zeke explained, "I 
knew the governor would never come if 
he knew how far it was, and I sure wanted 
him to see these bridges." 

"You and your mile and a half!" Doc 
exclaimed. "We ought to nickname you 
'Old Mile-and-a-Half Johnson." That's 
j ust what they did and the name still sticks. 

For 40 years Zeke Johnson was the best 
known guide in southern Utah, For 34 of 
those years he was custodian of Natural 
Bridges national monument. He guided 
thousands of persons to the monument 
and everyone he met became a friend. Be- 



cause of his uncontrolled enthusiasm for 
these wonders of nature they are often 
called "Zeke Johnson's bridges." No story 
about them would be complete without 
the story of their first custodian. His only 
regret is that he was not the original dis- 
coverer. 

That honor appears to belong to Emery 
Knowles who first saw them while search- 
ing for cattle in 1895. Al Scorup, Utah's 
cattle king (Desert, Oct. '40), who made 
and lost fortunes in the White canyon 
country, heard of the bridges from 
Knowles and visited them about five years 
later while hunting new range. Being 
more interested in grass than in rock for- 
mations, neither of these men publicized 
their find. 

In 1889-90 Robert B. Stanton made a 
railroad survey down Colorado river can- 
yon. In the Glen canyon section below 
Hite he found placer gold and later trans- 
ported a big dredge to the river to recover 
it. When his company failed, Horace M. 
Long was sent out from Boston to wind up 
its affairs. During the year he spent on the 
river he met Scorup and learned about the 
bridges in White canyon. In 3 903 he per- 
suaded Scorup to guide him, and together 
they visited the bridges, where Long made 
the first photographs and was first to ride 
across the flat span of Edwin bridge. They 
found three, naming the largest Augusta 
after Long's wife, and another Caroline 
for Al Scorup's mother. The third was 
called Little Bridge. In August, 1904, 
Long's story and photographs were pub- 
lished in Century magazine and through 
that article the area was set aside as a na- 
tional monument by Theodore Roosevelt 
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in 1908, Mrs. Long, who was an artist, 
made the first painting of the great bridg; 
named for her, a fine piece of work of 
which she was justly proud. 

In 1905 Col. Edwin F. Holmes, of Salt 
Lake City, sponsored a second expedition, 
led by the artist H. L. A. Gilmer, who 
sketched, photographed and measured all 
three bridges. At this time Little bridge 
was renamed Edwin in honor of Col. 
Holmes. 

Three more years elapsed before Zeke 
Johnson saw the great formations with 
which his name has become so closely as- 
sociated. He had just started a small cat- 
tle ranch near Blanding and wanted to 
visit his mother who lived in Tropic, near 
Bryce canyon. Zeke believed he could save 
several hundred miles by cutting directly 
across country. Indians told him no white 
man could do it ; there were too few water- 
holes and most of the water was bad. They 
said there were no trails a white man could 
follow in the 100 miles between Blanding 
and Colorado river. 

But Zeke Johnson came from a line of 
hardy slick-rock pioneers and was deter- 
mined to explore a new route which wculd 
pass by the natural bridges reported to be 
somewhere in White canyon. He finally 
persuaded old Piute Mike to draw a map 
in the sand. After memorizing it he select- 
ed two of his sturdiest horses, filled a grub 
sack, and started west across what is prob- 
ably the roughest country outdoors. 

Crossing Comb wash and skirting the 
base of Elk ridge he passed the mouth of 
Arch canyon, struck upper White canyon 
and on the afternoon of the third day 
found one of Al Scorup's cattle trails 
which led him directly to Edwin bridge. 
Before sundown he had walked across its 
broad span and found water in a little 
pocket known as Zeke's bathtub. 

When he returned to Blanding, Parley 
Redd introduced him to H. W. Wana- 
maker and Thomas E. Giddings, the latter 
ex-governor of Michigan. These men 
were anxious to locate a feasible railroad 
route from Taos to San Francisco and 
asked Zeke to guide them through the 
country he had just explored. They spent 
60 days on the trip, visiting all three 
bridges and examining the surrounding 
country, again aided by the accurate de- 
scriptions of Piute Mike. This experience- 
gave Zeke a thorough knowledge of the 
country and from that time on his cattle 
were neglected for the more exciting busi- 
ness of guiding men to the bridges, can- 
yons and cliff dwellings of San Juan coun- 
ty. 

When Park service officials began look- 
ing for a custodian for Natural Bridges na- 
tional monument, Zeke Johnson was their 
natural choice. He served 12 years at the 
munificent salary of one dollar a month, 
plus the privilege of renting horses to what 
he always called "sightseers." He spent 
two years laying out 12 miles of trail, part 
of which was through a dense growth of 



cedars. In order to reach Augusta bridge 
during fiood season when White canyon 
was full of red mud, he built a trail down 
the face of a high cliff, constructing sev- 
eral short ladders. In one place he laid 
poles from the cliff to the top of a tall pine 
and visitors had to scramble down the tree, 
an experience to which some of them 
strenuously objected. "Zeke's tree" still 
stands, but modern visitors now use a long 
ladder p'aced nearby. 

A cabin was built on a small flat oppo- 
site Edwin bridge, where Mrs. Johnson 
served chocolate cake, apple pie and cool 
drinks to famished hikers. Water in that 
country was always a problem of first im- 
portance. At first it was hauled or packed 
21 miles from Kigalia spring, but later 
Zeke developed a small seep in the canyon 
near Edwin bridge, built a concrete tank 
and collected enough water for domestic 
use. He says he has "jackassed enough 
water out of the canyon from this spring to 
float the battleship Maine," which is not 
necessarily a Zeke Johnson yarn. 

In 1920 Zeke was given a regular salary 
and remained as custodian until 19-42, 
when he was retired and pensioned after 
serving two years beyond Lhe prescribed 
age limit. But his retirement was not due 
to physical infirmities, even though he 
was then 73 years old. 

During his very active lifetime Zeke 
guided many famous persons through his 



beloved slick-rock country, including such 
men as Rex Beach, Zane Grey, Harold Bell 
Wright and Horace M. Albright, director 
of the National Park service. After 1918 
he guided Charles L. Bernheimer and Earl 
H. Morris on thirteen expeditions through 
southern Utah for the American Museum 
of Natural History and Peabody Institute. 
From two men and two pack horses these 
expeditions were increased to nine men, 
36 pack mules and 1 1 saddle horses, visit- 
ing hundreds of cliff dwellings and ex- 
ploring many square miles of red rock des- 
ert which had never seen the imprint of a 
white map's foot. His largest group was 
Governor Mabey's party of 1921, when he 
took 42 people and 35 pack mules to the 
bridges. On this trip Dr. Frederick Pack, 
geologist, discovered and named the 
"Goblet of Venus," now one of the best 
known landmarks of the state. 

During his explorations of this area 
Zeke has discovered a great many hidden 
cliff dwellings and prehistoric burials. 
"One day," he says, "a sudden storm 
forced me to seek shelter in a shallow cave. 
Running my hand idly through the sand 
I uncovered a piece of charcoal and after 
digging a little while I uncovered a mum- 
my's head. The two of us had quite a visit 
before I covered him up again. The old fel- 
low has been dug up and photographed 
many times by sightseers eager to locate a 
burial. Guess he's still there and I 



Hard Rock Shorty 

of Death Valley . . . 




The sun beat down on Inferno, 
and the tourist crawled from the 
heated seat of his car to the scant 
shade of the store porch. He fanned 
his face with his hat. 

"Do you have many days as hot as 
this?" he asked. 

Hard Rock shifted his cut plug. 
"Comes the hot season it's a mite 
warm," he admitted. "Today's 
cool." 

"What is the average rainfall 
here?" the stranger persisted. 

Hard Rock considered the ques- 
tion judicially. "Couldn't say," he 
admitted at last. "I only been here 
50 years. Ain't seen no rain in that 
time. This here's dry country." 

"But I've heard of storms and 
cloudbursts in the desert," the tour- 
ist persisted. 

Hard Rock sighed and reached for 
a whittling stick. "Wal, if yu mean 
storms, I do ree'lect one. Happened 



one day it wuz so hot yu could smell 
burnt feathers. And dry! It's alius 
dry here. But that day it wuz so dry 
even the patches o' shade withered 
up an' disappeared. 

"Long 'bout four in the afternoon 
a whoppin' big cloud showed up. 
Hail it looked like, an' gettin' closer. 
I couldn't figger how it could hail 
on a hot dry day like that there. 
Still, I wuz hopin' for a little wettin' 
down. 

"Wal, that storm hit in about 15 
minutes, and she wuz hail all right. 
But not reg'Iar ice. No sir-ee. 
Weather wuz so dry that pore blast- 
ed cloud hailed dry ice, I made a 
mint o' money out o' that storm, too. 
Canned all them dry ice hailstones 
an' sold 'em to eatin' houses. They 

Eut cm with sugar in the sugar 
owls so customers could cool their 
coffee without saucerin' an' blowin' 
it." 
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wouldn't mind seeing his homely face 
again. His perfect teeth always made me 
envious." 

Under President Taft's administration 
the monument boundaries were enlarged 
and at that time names of the bridges were 
changed by William B. Douglas of the 
general land office. Augusta became Sipa- 
pu ; Caroline became Kachlna ; and Edwin 
was renamed Owachomo. The new names 
were Hopi words, bestowed under the mis- 
taken impression that inhabitants of near- 
by cliff dwellings had been of Hopi origin. 
Certainly Indian names are appropriate; 
but they should have been Paiute rather 
than Hopi, since the latter never occupied 
San Juan county. The original names are 
still preferred by old-timers, particularly 
those who knew the artist, Augusta Long. 

When Zekc Johnson became custodian 
it was necessary to make a hard two- day 
ride on horses to reach these natural 
bridges and the experience was one to be 
long remembered. In 1 929 a road was built 
to the monument but it was rough and 
often impassable because of mud. Zeke 
wore out five of his own cars and two gov- 
ernment trucks carrying passengers over 
this early road. Now a good desert road is 
maintained from Blanding, 50 miles, and 
has recently been continued to Colorado 
river at Hite and on west to Capitol Reef 
national monument. 

After Johnson's retirement J. Wiley 
Redd, also of Blanding, was appointed 
custodian and lives at the monument dur- 
ing five or six months of the year, where 
he maintains horses for those who prefer 




Sipapu bridge. Park service photo. 



to ride the 12 miles of trail. While Edwin 
bridge can be viewed from a car, no road 
can be built to Augusta or Caroline; but 
the ride ot hike is more than worth the ef- 
fort involved. 

After his retirement Zeke Johnson 
moved to Ogden, Utah, but makes fre- 
quent trips to his old stamping ground in 
San Juan county. Pelakana Nez (the tall 
white man) as his Navajo friends call him, 
hr.s indelibly stamped his personality on 
tile natural bridges; or perhaps more ac- 



curately it's the other way round. His 
friendship is treasured by men in all walks 
of life, men who have listened to his hu- 
morous tales and homespun philosophy 
around many desert campfires. His 77 
years have been k'nd to h ; ra; the big frame 
is still erect, the voice just as booming, the 
eyes as keen and the arms as eloquent as 
he continues to spin tales of the days, not 
too long d'stant, when he guided sight- 
seers and scientists through his mysterious 
beloved San Juan country. 




General view of the Largo can yon region. The tower is 
loaned on the mesa. Photo by Malcolm Farmer. 



Tower of the Standing God, used by ancient Navajo to 
n atch for the approach of their enemies. 



I tad to the "Towel 
ofi the Standing (Jod 



By RICHARD VAN VALKENBURGH 



// Y FIRST inkling of the Tower of 
S'L tnc Standing God came in 1937 
while I was making an archeo logi- 
cal reconnaissance in the vicinity of Jim 
and Ann Counselor's trading post in the 



wild and remote mesa country bordering 
the Canyon Largo in northwestern New 
Mexico. 

As was my custom I was loafing away 
the late winter afternoon in the post 
watching and listening to the Navajo who 
came to trade and warm themselves by the 
pot- bellied stove. That afternoon the ma : n 
attraction was the treating of the .sore eyes 
of Old Lady Sam, the matriarch of the 
Rainy Mountain region. 

When Juli Chiquito, one of the best in- 
formed Navajo in the vicinity came in I 
called him to my side. After we had light- 
ed our smokes I started to feel him out re- 
garding a series of ancient hogan sites 1 
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had discovered that morning on the nearby 
Tukohokadi mesa. 

I was not aware that Jim was listening 
until his deep voice boomed out, " Some 
years ago while Ann and I were running 
sheep on the old Sam Lybrook place down 
in the Rincon Largo we ran across a num- 
ber of old hogans. And near them were a 
number of stone towers. Maybe they're 
Navajo?" 

Then turning to Old Lady Sam who had 
escaped Ann's eye dropper and had 
wrapped herself up in her blanket he 
questioned, "Grandmother — what do you 
know about those old towers down in the 
Rincon Largo?" 

Not to be rushed by anything less than 
a flash of lightning it was some moments 
before the old lady answered, "Of course 
they're Navajo! Everything around here 
that amounts to anything was made or 
built by the Navajo or their gods. These 



Slowly but surely the arche- 
ologists are unravelling the mys- 
tery which surrounds the origin 
and prehistoric life of the Navajo 
nation. In this story, Richard Van 
Valkenburgh has contributed a 
bit of new lore — thanks to the 
clue given him by Old Lady 
Sam in a remote Indian trading 
post. 



towers were built a long time ago by the 
Old People for protection against the wild 
animals, the Utes, and the Mexicans. 

"My grandfather said that there were 
once 12 towers. But with my own eyes I 
fee only seen eight. One stands on the 
tip of Hanging Pot mesa to the west. There 
are two more down in the Canyon Largo 
near Trubey's ranch. Two guard the en- 
trance of Tsekoo, Lesser Box Canyon, 
which is the real name of the Rincon Lar- 
go. And the seventh is np-canyon on the 
mesa above Mud Lake Rincon. 

"But most important of all is the eighth. 
That lies on the main mesa between Mud 
Lake Rincon and the Canyon Arviso. For it 
is here, hidden in the deep pine forest, that 
still stands the Tower of the Standing God 
which was once the home of Sabildon, the 
great chief." 

That name had a familiar ring. And a 
few moments later I remembered that this 
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was the Navajo who was the chief whom 
the Spaniards called Antonio. And it was 
he who had received from Captain Juan 
Bautista de Anza in Santa Fe in 1785 "a 
cane with silver points and a medal" as a 
reward for aid against the Gila Apache, 

Sensing that now was the time to probe 
for further information I asked, "Grand- 
mother, should one go to search for the 
Tower of the Standing God how would 
they know they had found it? Is it larger 
than the others? Has it a different shape? 
Or is there a mark on it?" 

There was another long period of si- 
lence before she answered, "Why do you 
think they called it the Tower of the Stand- 
ing God? While I have never seen this 
with my own eyes — my old grandfather 
told that somewhere on its walls there is a 
picture of a Ye'ii or Navajo god." 

Soon after the sunrise of the next day 
Julian, my interpreter and a local Navajo 
from Kinbito, had us packed and ready to 
start toward the Rincon Largo. After giv- 
ing us last minute directions Jim suggested 
that we climb a nearby crag and get a 
bird's-eye view of the country we were to 
explore. 

Beyond, and across the Largo, we could 
see the gentle stepping up of the mesas to 
the pine forests of the Ticarilla Apache — 
and then on to the dim line against the sky 
that was the backbone of America — the 
Continental Divide, which at this point is 
tailed Cejita Blanca ridge. 

A thin snow was sprinkling our wind- 
shield when we returned to our pickup. 
We soon picked up the trail that wandered 
away from Jim's lambing corrals. Travel- 
ing northeast we bounced down across a 
flat two miles before entering the low 
pinyon-f ringed walls of Hayncs canyon. 

Following the curvature of the east wall 
for three miles we soon rounded a low 
point and pulled up in a small cove where 
lay the ruins of the old Haynes ranch and 
trading post. Following Jim's directions 
we left the pickup and climbed to the 
nearby rim to see a small spring-cave in 
which Indian relics had been found some 
years before. 

After scratching around in the fill for a 
few moments we were lucky enough to 
collect a few sherds of a grey pottery which 
we later learned was typical of Navajo 
handicraft during the 18th century. Dis- 
regarding Julian's grumblings about "get- 
ting caught in a big-snow" I hustled him 
back to the pickup. 

With our wiper sweeping off the sticky 
snow-flakes we went on down canyon. 
After a time we could see the walls were 
expanding. Then as we broke through its 
low jaws and came out on a wide expanse 
of sand that faded away in the pewter- 
colored snow-fog, Julian said : 

" 'Tis Ahidazgati, Where the Wide 
Canyons Meet. The east fork rises in the 
Sierra Nacimienta above Cuba while the 
south one flows down from the crags of 
the sacred mounta n of Sisnateel above Po- 
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trero. Here really starts the grandfather of 
all canyons — the Canyon Largo!" 

Rounding a point which nosed down 
into the bed of the Largo, which at this 
place is one-half mile wide, we crept 
through the snow covered ruts until we 
reached the mouth of a wide canyon. 

Motioning for me to stop Julian said, 
"Hastin, here is Tsekoo. Look closely on 
the points and you will see the towers of 
which Old Lady Sam spoke. I can tell by 
the look in your eyes that you would like 
to climb up there right now. But let us go 
on — for the trail up the canyon to Mud 
Lake Rincon may be long and hard." 

Reluctantly agreeing to Julian's sugges- 
tion I took one last look at the towers and 
started up the Rincon Largo. Skirting the 
talus slide of the north rim Julian said as 
we passed a small ranch house, "This is 
the old Sam Lybrook place. It was here 
that Jim and Ann lived when they discov- 
ered the towers." 
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Beyond the ranch house our trail was 
all of our own making. For some three or 
four miles we dodged gullies and dense 
stands of gaunt looking chamiso. When 
we came to a small cove Julian said, "Here 
it is— Mud Lake Rincon! We must leave 
the pickup here." And then I spotted a low 
knoll in the center of the cove that looked 
interesting. Actually the knoll was nothing 
more than an accumulation of debris that 
had settled around the walls of a prehis- 
toric structure. Made of slabs of the local 
sandstone the main feature was a kiva-Iike 
structure some 30 feet in diameter. And 
adjoining it to the east were two 6 by 8 
foot square ante-chambers. 

After making a rough field sketch we 
found a few pottery sherds. They told us 
this site was definitely not of Navajo ori- 
gin. Their characteristics were similar to 
10th century sites which had been reported 
some miles eastward near Gallina, New 
Mexico. 
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Reconstruction of ISth century Na- 
vajo vessels from sherds collected in 
Rincon Largo. Very jew whole speci- 
mens of this nniisnd pottery are in 
existence. 



From this site we spotted a small but 
sheer ravine that slashed up to the main 
mesa. Heading that way we were soon 
fighting our way up through thick under- 
brush and rocks. And just before making 
the last sharp ascent Julian veered off and 
disappeared in a litter of large boulders. 

Then his voice came echoing back and 
forth across the ravine, "Come here Has- 
tin. I have located the old trail. And be- 
side it there are some fine Indian writ- 
ings!" 

Scrambling through the rocks I joined 
my interpreter. Not too badly weathered, 
the glyphs, which had been incised and 
not painted on the rock, were of animal 
tracks, crude human hands, snakc-like fig- 
ures, forked lightning, a deer, and most 
interesting of all — a man on horseback! 

The man on horseback, similar to those 
I have seen many times on the walls of the 
Canyon de Chelly, could not have been 
over 200 years old. And as the predomin- 
ant archeology in the vicinity later proved 
to be Navajo it was reasonable to assume 
that all of these rock pictures were their 
handiwork. 

The old trail, worn deep in the rock, led 
up through a thin crevice toward the top. 
Finally we boosted ourselves up over the 
last sheer stretch of rim to reach the saddle 
and break into the open. There perched 
above up on the mesa rim was a well pre- 
served watchtower! 

There was only a series of low benches 
between us and the tower. And soon we 
were at its base breathless and curious. 
Climbing to the top room by means of an 
ancient ladder, which had been made by 



deeply notching a pinyon log, we began to 
reconstruct the story of the tower. 

Located on the summit of a large rock- 
outcropping the tower had been erected 
of flat slabs of sandstone. The roof, part 
of which was still in place, was constructed 
of pinyon logs held in place by large flag- 
stones. While no evidence remained we as- 
sumed that the whole had been weather- 
sealed with earth and bear grass. 

Below the tower and clustered around 
the rock were small dwelling rooms. Their 
roof construction and walls were the same 
as that of the tower room. And from the 
dates we later obtained from their timbers 
we found they had been felled with fire 
and then trimmed with stone axes between 
1770 and 1785. 

Climbing down from the tower I began 
to prowl the forest. It was hard to spot 
anything small owing to the fallen snow. 
But after a half -hour's search I had located 
within a half-mile of the tower the sagging 
tripods and ceremonial door-stones of 14 
of the ancient alchindes'ai, or forked stick 
hogans. 

Had it not been for Julian's sharp eyes I 
would have missed one of the main clues 
to the story of the towers. Just after locat- 
ing the burned rocks and depressed ring of 
a tacbe. or sweathousc he called down to 
me from his perch high in the tower. 

"Come up here and look, Hastin. What 
Old Lady Sam told me was right. From 
this point one can see every tower in Tse- 
koo. She further told me that around each 
of the towers there dwelt an extended fam- 
ily or clan, and that in times of trouble all 
of the towers stood together against the 
enemy. 

"Can you see the picture of 200 years 
ago? High in those towers we passed at 
the mouth of the canyon the watchers spy 
the Mexicans coming from the cast. Smoke 
signals float into the sky. And when the 
Mexicans come the women and children 
are all in the towers and the warriors are 
ready to fight." 

This reminded me that we had not yet 
found the glyph of the Standing God 
which would identify this tower as that of 
Sabildon. The location was right— but 
possibly the story was only a tradition 
which had been elaborated upon as it 
passed around the campfires of the People 
from generation to generation? 

First we combed the whole surface of 
the outcropping. All we found was a trash 
mound on the west side where it had 
sluffed off the rim. Here we collected a 
fine assortment of sherds which later were 
to play an important part in working out 
an early Navajo pottery sequence. 

Finally, giving up the search I climbed 
back up into the tower. I started to remove 
the log ladder, not as archeological loot, 
but for the tree rings that might give us a 
date. And while I was wrestling with the 
heavy timber the heavy overcast opened 
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'l' he Standing God of Sabildon' s 
watchtower. Norton Allen made this 
sketch from the author's field notes, 

and a shaft of thin sunlight came down to 
light up the rock below. 

My eyes fell on something peculiar 
down near the base. Calling to Julian I di- 
rected, "Move around to the front of the 
rock. Find a place where is a patch of sun- 
light. There is something ..." 

The answer came quickly, "Hastin! 
Come down and take a look. 1 think we 
have found that for which we search. For 
here before me is the faint outline of a 
Ye'ii I have never seen before. This must 
be the Tower of the Standing God!" 

After looking over the badly weathered 
glyph I took out my notebook and began 
to make a sketch. With its rectangular 
head, elongated body terminated by a short 
flared skirt, the technique was unquestion- 
ably similar to that used by Navajo medi- 
cine men when they make sand pictures. 

Later upon showing the sketch to Na- 
vajo medicine men at Fort Defiance they 
agreed that it was of Navajo origin. But 
they could not agree as to its place in the 
Navajo pantheon. It was placed in the 
minor deity class and was associated with 
rain and lightning. 

Thus, thanks to the guiding shaft of 
sunlight given up by Johina'ai. the Sun- 
hearer we not only discovered something 
never before seen by white men, but were 
able also to substantiate the Navajo tradi- 
tion that deep in the wilds of the Rincon 
Largo in northwestern New Mexico there 
once dwelt the wild Dine under their 
chief Sabildon, the guardian of the Tower 
of the Standing God. 
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Between the impoverished tribes- 
men of the western reservations on 
the one side, and on the other, a gov- 
ernment which is never generous in 
its allotment of funds to the Indian bu- 
reau, stands the Indian agent. He 
must be an economist, teacher, 
farmer, psychologist, diplomat and 
business genius. He never has 
enough money to do his job ade- 
quately. There is no glamour in his 
role — and aside from a meager sal- 
ary, his only reward is the inner satis- 
faction of a missionary job well done. 
The story of Carl Beck, so well told by 
Toney Richardson, is the story of to- 
day's generation of Indian agents all 
over the United States. 




By TONEY RICHARDSON 

ff N INDIAN agent's work may be 
'[" / very discouraging at times, but it is 
never monotonous," said Carl W. 
Beck. "How can it be, when most of the 
time we are fighting?" 

"Fighting what?" 

"To establish schools, roads, hospitals 
and irrigation projects sufficient to meet 
basic needs; the climate and the poor land 
which constitutes most of our western In- 
dian reservations; to bring wilderness and 
wastelands into fruitful production in or- 
der to lift the Indian's standard of living. 
There is the maintaining of law and order, 
which means battles against renegades, 
both white and red. And against all this, 
protection of the Indian from misguided 
whites who believe it their superior right 
to exploit him in one way or another." 

"It is also a constant struggle to con- 
vince Anglo-Americans of the real worth 
of the Indian," Beck continued. "Most 
people have prejudiced beliefs about them, 
gained from lurid tales of a generation 

All these matters Carl Beck understands 
fully. As agent of the Fort Hall, Idaho, 
Shoshone and Bannock reservations, he is 
nearing the end of 25 years of work 
among Indians. He is, in fact, one of less 
than 15 old-time agents who literally grew 
up in the Indian service. They came up the 
hard way, from the days when they occu- 
pied lonesome, remote stations where 




Carl W. Beck, Indian agent. 



they stood for all the Indian knew about 
the white man's government. 

There was a time when Indian agents 
were political appointees with few quali- 
fications for the work they were to do. 
They sought the appointments because of 
the opportunity for graft and petty thiev- 
ery'. The records show that they often 
withheld supplies and appropriated the 
moneys of their wards to enrich them- 
selves. 

Fortunately these agents eventually gave 
way to a more enlightened type of appoin- 
tee—men who were honest and who took 
a genuine interest in the welfare of Indi- 
ans in their jurisdiction. 



It was this thrifty, courageous type of 
Indian agent who cleaned up the deplor- 
able mess after the Indian wars of the 
1870V 1880's, They received no com- 
mendation, no glory. The U. S. Army got 
the credit for putting the Indian in his 
place. Yet it was the Indian agents who 
really accomplished peaceful settlement of 
the tribes. After Custer's famous "Last 
Stand" it was a lowly agent who finally 
brought the renegades in and reserva- 
tioned them. The same story is behind the 
cruel Apache wars of the Southwest, the 
Ute uprisings, the massacres instigated by 
whites in Colorado, the famed battles of 
tlie Washita and Adobe Walls, not to men- 
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tion the Hopi rebellion of 1906. Army op- 
erations consisted of pursuit and forceful 
detention of the survivors. This meant a 
still restless, embittered, impoverished 
people. Here, then, began the real work of 
the agent, of rehabilitating and making the 
surviving warriors into peaceful wards of 
the United States. 

To accomplish all this the Indian agent 
had to feed, instruct, and improve their 
condition to where they could take care of 
themselves. Now and then he went to 
Washington to beg for a few dollars more 
to carry out some of the promises made 
the Indian by treaty, and then as promptly 
forgot. Funds for the Indian service have 
always been extremely hard to get. In years 
of economy Indian service appropriations 
are first to be cut. Always it has been a 
story of too little too late. In exasperation 
many of them have said, "Just buy the 
materials. My Indians and I will do the 
necessary labor without charge!" and then 
they accomplished just that. 

Who are these Indian agents of the old 
school? Beck is one of the best of them. 

Born in a one- room adobe shack on the 
Mexican border west of El Paso February 
5, 1902, he learned Spanish playing with 
the Mexican children who were his neigh- 
bors. In the years of his childhood he knew 
intimately the Indians of Arizona and 
New Mexico. At 22 he went to work at 
Keams canyon, Arizona, for the Indian 
Service. His first job was developing do- 
mestic and stock water in a land where 
every drop of it was worth its weight in 
gold. 

This agency was 85 miles from the 
nearest railroad town. But it was 90 miles 
back! The extra five miles was caused by a 
sandhill grade which was passable only 
for downhill travel. 

In 1925 he married Eura T. Brantley. 
Mrs. Beck was part Cherokee, and a 
teacher at the Indian school. To them was 
bom a daughter, now a young business 
woman of Pocatcllo, Idaho, In 1931 came 
a son, Brantley. During the years of mov- 
ing from one Indian reservation to an- 
other the Becks raised and educated their 
children. Assigned to Castle Butte station 
south of Keams as stockman, Beck learned 
to speak Navajo fluently. In those days 
only six Navajo in that area spoke any 
English at all. 

At this outpost, Mrs. Beck assumed full 
partnership in the job of being Indian 
agent. Beck was often away from home. 
Other than a few roving Indians they had 
no neighbors. It was a lonely and danger- 
ous place for a white family because Castle 
Butte station was on the short cut between 
Flagstaff, Arizona, and Gallup, New Mex- 
ico, for white stock thieves and bootleg- 
gers. Later they were transferred to the 
Cheyenne River agency in South Dakota. 

In December, 1928, they were back in 
the Navajo country. He was attached to 
the Western Navajo reservation at Tuba 
City as special officer. Superintendent 
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C. L. Walker gave him the job of re- 
establishing law and order over five mil- 
lion acres of the wildest, least known area 
in America! 

Conditions were at low ebb. Law en- 
forcement was so lax that thieves entered 
Indian homes in daylight, taking what 
ever they wanted without fear of punish- 
ment. There were bootlegging and mur- 
der. 

There was a good pinyon crop in 1928. 
The nuts were high in price. Growing 
wild, on every plateau, they could be ob- 
tained in quantity by merely shaking a 
tree. The nut brought the Navajo money, 
and that interested bootleggers and other 
criminal types among them. 

Up to now Beck's police work had been 
mostly settling family and community dis- 
agreements and arresting minor criminals. 
His first big case at Tuba City reads like a 
page from the records of the Canadian 
Northwest mounted police. 

The report to the agency said an Indian 
bootlegger in an ancient truck killed a Na- 
vajo on distant Black mountain. The only 
transportation available at the agency was 
an old touring car. In this jalopy Beck 
raced 26 miles north to Tonalea where he 
picked up John Daw, famous Navajo po- 
liceman and ex- army scout. They hurried 
on, across the gorgeous defile of Blue can- 
yon to Teesyatoh on Dennehbito wash. 
The radiator of the car was so damaged it 
leaked in streams. Beck borrowed a 50- 
gallon barrel, filled it with water and kept 
going. At sundown they reached the camp 
on Black mountain, scene of the murder. 
Two days had passed since the killing. The 
ground was frozen. Late December was 
very cold. The dead man had been shoved 
into a crack in the rocks, and brush piled 
over the body. 

Aided by Daw, Beck recovered the body 
long enough to make an examination of 
it. They then returned it to the hole in the 
rocks because digging a grave in the 
frozen ground was impossible. They ob- 
tained a description of the fugitive and of 
the truck. 

On the second day the killer discovered 
a white man was in pursuit. He left the 
trails, taking out cross-country over the 
rugged terrain. But Beck was a trained 
desert man, and Daw a master tracker. 

In the far areas where never had a white 
officer ventured, the bootlegger decided 
he had given them the slip. That proved 
his undoing. Beck and Daw figured they 
were close to him, reasoned lie would 
strike for the railroad to the south for a 
new supply of whiskey. They cut south 
themselves, and picked up fresh tracks 
coming into the road to Salina Springs. 

At this lonely trading post they found 
the truck, and the man accused of the slay- 
ing. During four days and three nights 
constant traveling in a remote wilderness 
where few roads existed they covered more 
than 1000 miles. 

To guard five million acres of desert, 



mountain, unknown canyons and forested 
plateaus was a hectic job for one officer. 
Yet in a year Beck had law and order es- 
tablished. Murderers were corraled and 
captured. Thievery, rustling, witchcraft 
and bootlegging were stamped out. 

The agency made him 1930 census 
taker, giving him one Indian and the 
noted guide, Ben Wetherill, to help. By 
car when they could, but mostly by horse- 
back, they covered every acre of the vast 
country, registering for the census every 
person in it. 

The Indians did not understand the 
purpose of the census. Many of them ob- 
jected violently. At Cottonwood Springs 
at the. base of Navajo mountain a band of 
Paiute Indians refused to be counted. The 
leader of this group was a crippled man, 
maimed in native punishment for incest. 
He was feared by Indians and whites alike. 
His strength was that of two men. He or- 
dered Beck away, with the warning never 
to return else he would be killed. 

This is the only time in his life Beck- 
was ever forced to lay a hand on an Indian. 
But he knew if he was bluffed here, he 
might as well pack up and leave the Na- 
vajo country. He disarmed the belligerent 
Paiute, but found himself clutched by su- 
perhuman strength the next instant. 
Locked in each others arms they rolled 
down an incline. At the bottom Beck 
wound up sitting on his adversary. The 
bad Paiute admitted his mastery. He arose 
to shake hands and be friends. There was 
never any more trouble in this district. 

In the 1930s a new administration 
brought great changes to the Indian coun- 
try. Now there was money for long needed 
roads, bridges, irrigation projects, schools, 
hospitals and other improvements the In- 
d ; an agents had begged for in past dec- 
ades. 

When the entire Navajo reservation 
was consolidated under one administrator 
at Window Rock in 1935, Beck became 
sub-agent at Tuba City. The following 
year he went to Window Rock in charge of 
the Navajo tribal livestock program. 

For weeks he was away from home in 
the reservation because he felt he must ac- 
complish one more badly needed job. Be- 
cause she knew he loved his work, and was 
effectively trying to better the conditions 
of the Navajo, Mrs. Beck never com- 
plained of the long periods when the prob- 
lem of caring for the children fell upon her 
shoulders alone. It was her part in the fam- 
ily partnership. 

Then emerged a policy in the stock 
program Beck felt to be to the immediate 
disadvantage of the Navajo. So far he had 
worked hand in hand with Navajo tribal 
leaders, the late Chee Dodge, last of the 
war chiefs, and such men as Jake Morgan, 
Sam Ahkea and Henry Tallman. This new 
ruling he could not wholeheartedly sup- 
port. So, sorrowing, because of what he 
knew it would do to the Navajo, he asked 
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for a transfer from the wild, remote red 
land he had come to love so well. 

John Collier, then commissioner of In- 
dian affairs, could not spare a man of 
Beck's ability. He sent him as superinten- 
dent to Owyhee, Nevada, where he took 
over administration of the Western Sho- 
shone agency in August, 1938. 

This reservation was only partly devel- 
oped. Indian economic conditions were at 
bedrock. They couldn't have been worse. 
With the aid of the Civilian Conservation 
corps. Beck plunged into the work of 
bringing wastelands to fruitfulness — a 
haggard, tired people to happiness. New 
water holes were developed, fences, roads, 
and improvement of the tribal cattle herds 
followed. Poor families were established 
on purchased lands. Irrigated farms on 
which they could be self-supporting were 
made available. Previously, many of them 
hung around the Nevada towns existing 
on intermittent employment, a hand to 
mouth living. 

Gradually, Beck put the reservation af- 
fairs in order, some of his Indian families 
enjoying an unheard of income of $2500 
a year. But he found there would be no 
resting on past laurels. Near the end of 
1943 he was sent to his present post, the 
Fort Hall Indian agency, Idaho. 

For years the Indian stock program here 
has been recognized as tops. Beck found 
opportunity for further improvement. To- 
day the Fort Hall agency has the largest 
beef cattle program in the entire inter- 
mountain country. There is in connection 
with it 50,000 acres of land under irriga- 
tion. The tribal stock program has become 
so efficient nearby livestock associations 
are patterning their work on that of the In- 
dians. 

At Fort Hall, Beck encountered the in- 
evitable health problem. It had been with 
h : m among the Navajo— venereal disease, 
tu'-erculosis, tracoma and various others. 
Sick people are seldom happy pec pie. At 
Fort Hall the situation was worse than he 
had seen before. In Idaho cities the Indi- 
ans had contracted syphilis. It was esti- 
mated 80 per cent of them were infected. 
Beck made plans to stamp it out. 

His small medical staff could not do the 
job alone. With his own staff as leaders 
in this fight, he got the U. S. Public Health 
service and state officials to pitch in with 
them. When they saw he meant business 
these people worked enthusiastically. 

Indians were rounded up, and treatment 
instead of being forced on them was so 
provided as to interest them in wanting to 
help themselves. Today the syphilis rate is 
down almost to the vanishing point. 

"Health is usually a problem of educa- 
tion," Beck declares. "The most effective 
program is to teach the Indian how to help 
himself." 

Beck deplores the prejudiced viewpoint 
many Anglo-Americans hold toward the 
Indians. For a large part of this he consid- 
ers the "Railroad Indian" to blame. This 
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John Daw. Navajo Indian policeman and veteran scout, respected by both Indians 
and whites. He wears the campaign medal of the Indian Wars, awarded fjsf hts 
service with the U, S. army. 



is the ragged, mis-fit Indian to be found 
drunk and disorderly in the towns along 
the railroad. 

He points out that they compose not 
more than two per cent of the total In- 
dian population— a percentage no greater 
than that of white delinquents. 

How best to present the facts, the true- 
Indian to die public? Beck has an answer 
for that: 

"By introducing the real Indian, h's cul- 
ture and his accomplishments, to the gen- 
eral public. Show that the Indian is honest, 
trustworthy and has pride in himself. Th: 
best means I have found so far is through 



cur Indian fairs where we display their 
workmanship. By ceremonial dances ex- 
hibited to great crowds of people we can 
further tell the story. Both these outlets 
afford the white man individual opportun- 
ity to meet and talk to the real Indian. The 
greatest good, the most help I have ever 
obtained for Indians has been through 
reaching the white man in just these two 
ways!" 

Beck is sincere in this belief. Consider- 
ing his years of experience, he no doubt is 
correct. He has voluntarily and often at 
his own expense, contributed his part to 
that end. In Arizona he assisted in pro 
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When lack Stewart, one of the last of the old time burro prospectors, died 
in Darwin, California, May 16, 1947, he had spent more than half a century 
chasing rainbows in the Death Valley region. He had made enough strikes 
so that, when increasing blindness barred him from the old trails, there was 
money in the bank and income from mining claims to keep him going. But 
there was one ledge upon which Jack had never filed. He called it his "ace- 
in-the-hole," and just a lew days before he died he told a friend about it. 

The friend passed the story on to Desert Magazine. "But," he wrote, "if you 
publish this, do not use my name. Rocks are my hobby, not my business. I 
live to get fun out of life, and I don't want it messed up with goldhunters." 

Here, respecting the writer's wish for anonymity, is the story of another lost 
ledge in Death Valley. 

Ace-tii-Ute-ctfaU Jledfe 



lack Stewart at his cabin in Darwin. 
This is one of the last pictures taken 
before bis death last May. 
(By bis Prietid) 



ducing the Flagstaff All-Indian Pow-wow 
and rodeo. He did the same for the Gallup 
Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial for years. 
It was he who organized and produced the 
Navajo Tribal Fair at Window Rock, an 
annual event of stupendous cultural bene- 
fit to the tribesmen. 

In Nevada he did the same thing, and 
at Pocatello continued his interest by pro- 
ducing the Indian ceremonial at the annual 
rodeo. Wherever he was stationed he has 
encouraged school, agency and pueblo 
field days, fairs and public displays of all 
sorts. 

In Nevada his Indian assistants were 
George Brady and his friends. At Fort 
Hall among others, his principal lieuten- 
ant among the Indians is La Salle Poca- 
tello, nephew of their great chief, after 
whom the Idaho city was named. 

Against terrific odds Indian agents like 
Beck have brought the Indian wastelands 
to what they are today. Their better living 
standards are the work of the agent and 
his staff. T ley have no press agents to tell 
their story. Nor have they sought personal 
glory. For the Indian agent is a modest 
man who seldom seeks the limelight. 
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f / LAST saw Jack Stewart about a 
_j/ week before he died. I was on my 
way to Nevada to see if I could find 
some crystals he had told me about, and I 
stopped at his cabin in Darwin. During 
his long years of prospecting Jack had 
found many deposits of minerals and gem 
rocks. But he had not filed upon them be- 
cause transportation of ore through the 
desert in those days was difficult and ex- 
pensive, and only gold and silver were 
considered valuable enough. 

During the last three or four years of his 
life, Jack's sight was failing, and he was 
nearly blind when he died. But his mem- 
ory was good and he knew more about the 
desert than any other man I have ever met. 
He knew about the minerals, but that 
wasn't all. He would talk about the origin 
of the desert and about the plants and ani- 
mals that existed on it. He could tell 
stories that you would not hear elsewhere 
about the boom towns. He knew how and 
when they started and how and when they 
died away. He knew because he had been 
there. He was an educated man and a great 
talker, and I liked to listen to him when- 
ever I had the chance. 

He didn't look well the day I saw him 
last. But he told me that he felt all right, 
and invited me in. Thinking it over since 
his death, I believe that he knew he didn't 
have much longer to live. 

When I got ready to go, he stopped me 
and spoke very earnestly. "I want you to 
know a secret that I have kept for years," 
he told me. "I call it my ace-in-the-hole. 
If anything should have gone wrong for 
me at any time, I could have taken pack- 
mules and brought out a fortune in a few 
days," 

This is the story that he told me. It was 
the year 1897. He had been prospecting 
around the northern end of Death Valley. 
With supplies running low he left the area 
near Death Valley Scotty's present hold- 
ings in Grapevine canyon, where the Cas- 
tle is located. He was heading for Olancha. 



The trail usually followed led down Death 
Valley to Stovepipe wells, up Emigrant 
wash and through Towne — now Town- 
send — pass. 

As Jack neared Stovepipe wells, a des- 
ert storm was brewing. He had intended 
to make the wells before dark and camp 
there for the night. But he knew that he 
couldn't beat the cloudburst. He would 
be better off if he could find some sort of 
shelter. He had been traveling close to the 
base of the Panamints — that great chain of 
mountains which bound Death Valley on 
the west. Seeing a likely looking wash, he 
turned his burros into it and headed into 
the Panamints. 

Minute by minute the storm clouds be- 
came more threatening. But before the 
downpour started, he found high ground 
in the shelter of some cliffs. He made such 
preparations for the storm as he could. 
Then the rain came, and before dark it had 
developed into a real cloudburst. Jack 
Stewart spent a wet and miserable night. 
By daylight the storm had passed and the 
runoff was over. But water still stood in 
scattered pools and Jack filled his can- 
teens. 

The rain water made him independent 
of Stovepipe wells and Emigrant spring. 
He decided to see if he could go on up 
through the canyon he was in, and reach 
Panamint valley without returning to the 
floor of Death Valley. Re-packing his bur- 
ros, Jack went on up into the Panamints, 
As he neared the head of the canyon, he 
found the wash nearly blocked by a fresh 
slide of rock and earth. 

But the cloudburst had cut a channel 
through the slide, and Jack and his burros 
followed the cut. Part way through he saw 
pieces of quartz in the bottom of the wash. 
He picked them up. They were shot 
through with gold. 

Jack collected all the float he could find, 
then started prospecting for the ledge it 
came from. He reasoned that the landslide- 
had carried the quartz into the wash. But, 
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although he searched for some time, he 
could not find the source of the ore. 

His water and food were low, and he 
was forced to go on into Olancha. He in- 
tended to return immediately, but other 
promising projects came up, and it was not 
until 1902 that he found his way back to 
the canyon. He set up camp and set out to 
make a thorough search. He found a small, 
rich outcropping of gold ore, but it was 
not the source of the golden quartz he had 
found in the wash five years before. His 
supplies again low, he broke camp. 

Jack Stewart never got back to the can- 
yon in the Panamints. Always there was 
some new strike, some interesting lead to 
follow, and the need for his acc-in-the- 
hole never materialized, 

"But," he told me, "the stuff is there, 
and plenty of it, When you find those crys- 
tals in Nevada, you'll know I'm tellin' the 
truth, and that I can still remember loca- 
tions. When you get back from Nevada I 
want you to load me in the car and I'll di- 
rect you to the canyon. We will go fifty- 
fifty on the ledge." 

I made the Nevada trip and I found the 
crystals where he said they would be. But 
when I got back to Darwin, Jack Stewart 
was dead. 

There are many canyons in the Pana- 
mints and, with Jack gone, it is anyone's 
guess where the ace-in-thc-hole is located. 
But it must be on the Death Valley side of 
the mountains and not too far from Stove- 
pipe wells, since jack planned to camp 
there that night. 

I don't know if he ever told anyone else 
this story. He did say that he had given a 
piece of rich ore from the canyon to some- 
one in Darwin. 

I haven't searched for the canyon yet, 
because I'm more interested in crystals and 
polishing rock. But I am certain that jack 
Stewart told me the truth. I have been able 
to check some of his other stories and they 
were true in every detail. If everyone were 
as careful of the farts as he was, there 
would be less trouble in the world. 



AHEAD 

By Tanya South 

Another day far spent!— And what is 
Sained ? 

Of all the dreams that I would have 
attained. 

Have 1 done aught to help [hem on their 
way? 

Or through wrong judgment only caused 



iu[ is the step unto 
jjffiy for which we shall 



Oh, Sou! of mine, strive on and ever 

strive ! 
No glory won b 
Some greater gin 

drive, 

With all our hope and energy anew 



ACCCDT A II 17 Heces Desert 1 mom hly brat ii exercise. Probably 
IfCvCfl I UUIfc Y (m won't know all the answers— but if it was a 

criminal offense to be wrong, we would all be in 
jail. So do the best you can with them, and when you have finished you will have 
added to your store of knowledge about the Great American desert. If you get 
10 right that is an average dude score, A good score is 1 1 to 14. A score of 15 
to 18 is excellent. Anyone doing better than that will be at the head of the class. 
Answers are on page 29. 

1— Tallest tree native nf the Southern California desert is the— 

Smoke tree Mesquite Ironwood Washingtonia palm 

2 — Most common ingredient found in the sand on the floor of the desert is — 
Quart2 Manganese Gypsum Limestone 

3 — Highest mountain peak in Nevada is — - Charleston peak 

Mt. Davidson Mt. Rose Boundary peak 

4— Morenci in Arizona, Santa Rita in New Mexico, Ruth in Nevada and Bing- 
ham in Utah, have one thing in common. They are the sites of — 

Early southwestern forts Irrigation darns.-. 

Open-pit copper mines Rich gold strikes... -- 

5 — Name of the Indian who instigated the Pueblo revolt against the Spaniards 
in 1680 was — - Geronimo Esteban Pope Mangus Colorado 

6— Arizona Nightingale is the name often given — A rich gold mine near 

Tempe A songbird of the Arizona night A famous early-day 

singer at Tombstone An Arizona burro 

7 — One of the following desert watering places is not in the Death Valley re- 
gion— Bennett's wells Stovepipe wells Pagosa springs 

Cave springs 

8 — Among the coniferous trees, the one best adapted to the land of little rain- 
fall is the— Pinyon Sugar pine Douglas fir White spruce 

9 — Davis dam, being built on the Colorado, is not far from the old mining camp 
of— Rawhide Searchlight Rhyoltte _ Skidoo 

10 — Jedediah Smith is known in desert history as— Discoverer of the Lost Pcgleg 
mine Trapper and mountain man Conqueror of the Apache Indi- 
ans — The owner of rich borax deposits 

H — The squirrel with tufted ears and white plume tail found on the North Rim 

of Grand canyon is known as — Antelope ground squirrel 

Douglas squirrel Kaibab squirrel Fox squirrel — 

12 — The astronomical name of the North Star is — 
Venus Jupiter Mars Polaris -. 

1 3 — Ed. Schief f tin was the man credited with the discovery of— 



Silver at Tombstone.... 
Gold at La Paz 



Casa Grande ruins Potash at Trona. 



-The dam in Gila river which stores water for the irrigation of Arizona' Salt 

River valley was named in honor of President— Coolidge 

Teddy Roosevelt _ Hoover Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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-The flotation process is used in — Desert irrigation. 
Prospecting for placer gold Sorting dates 



16 — The state flower of Utah is- 
Sunflower Columbine... 



Evening primrose.. 



Milling ore 

.. Sego lily 



17— Pyramid lake is in — Utah Nevada Arizona New Mexico 

18— Fig Tree John lived on the shore of — Great Salt Lake 

Elephant Butte reservoir Walker lake in Nevada Salton Sea 

19 — The common name of cinnabar is— Aluminum. Tin 

Zinc Quicksilver 

20— In summer the desert visitor is more likely to encounter sidewinders — 

Sunning themselves on the dunes Swimming in the waterholes 

In rocky crevices On the sand dunes after dark. 
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Old Fort Seldon— New Mexico 

First prize winner in Desert Magazine's September contest, Desert Ruins is 
this view of old Fort Seldon, New Mexico, taken by Bill Thomas, State College, 
New Mexico. Isopan film in a 4x5 Speed Graphic was used. Exposure was Vs 
sec. at f.22, 3 p. m., through a red filter. Fort Seldon, north of Las Cruces was 
established in 1865 to protect settlers against raids of the Gila Apaches 



Ruins 

of Ctaarai , . . 

Second prize went to Clar- 
ence P. Kinkor, of Sells, Arizona, 
(or his photo of the ruins of 
Ouarai mission, south of Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, Kodak 
Junior camera with Super XX 
film were used. Exposure was 
I 25 sec, f.8, through K2 filter at 
approximately 11 a. m. Quarai 
was dedicated by the Francis- 
cans in 1629 and abandoned in 
1674 due to raiding by Coman- 
che and Apache. 
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The Ground Gecko prefers rocky and canyon areas. 



liyand Wdlt a Voice . . . 



By GLENN E. VARGAS 



C* VEN though the sound is only a faint squeak, the Banded 
<__ Gecko, Coleonyx variegatus, is the only species of lizard 
known to have a voice. Found throughout the desert areas 
and desert fringes, it may be encountered under logs, rocks, 
boards, or other articles affording large surfaces which help 
retain a small amount of moisture. The generic name, Coleonyx, 
is translated as sheathed claws, and the specific name, varie ga- 
ins, means varied color pattern. 

This small plump-bodied lizard with strong legs and stubby 
tail averages about five inches in length. The coloration of grey 
and white spots or alternate bands is highly protective in almost 
any desert background. 

In spite of common belief, Geckos are not poisonous but are 
entirely harmless and when molested offer no resistance ex- 
cept perhaps vocal which is of no consequence. This voice is 
ventriloquistic and its source may be easily overlooked. 

At sundown when desert heat and intense light disappear, 
these lizards venture from their hiding places in search of small 
insects. During spring and fall when days are warm and nights 
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cool, Geckos may be found in the evening warming themselves 
on the dark-surfaced highways which retain the heat of the sun 
longer than the surrounding light-colored desert. After the 
highway cools, he will hunt cover to escape the cold of night 
and the heat of the day to come. 

To hold one of these gentle creatures in your hand and note 
the soft finely-scaled skin, the large docile eyes, and the translu- 
cent nature of their bodies, it seems miraculous that they can 
survive the unyielding harshness of die land in which they live. 

According to Hobart M. Smith its range is southwestern 
Utah, Arizona except the northeastern corner, extreme southern 
Nevada, southern California, northwestern Mexico in Baja Cali- 
fornia, Sonora, and the islands of Cedros, San Marcos and South 
Santa Ynez. 

Klauber lists seven possible subspecies of C. variegatus, four 
of them found in United States. 

Another species, the Lesser Ground Gecko, Coleonyx brevis, 
is found in southeastern New Mexico, southwestern and south- 
ern Texas, and northern Mexico, 
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4l* Staked a <?Lim 



fiot tfie JQ.ockkounJ.5 

William D. Edds points out the petrified ivood center m a bugs travertine mass. 




™ES2 ft s ^. neve ( r u ^ otte .n» c h Prospecting the Nevada hills, but he has dis- 
felt* ^ ™2? so ™*™ ft» who like to follow the 
W ° . Sh f er ° dditieS fr ° m Nature ' s workshop. And to make 
a £L? tS k IT?, ^T*? be accessib ^ *> specrmen-hunters, he has 

staked a claim in behalf of the fraternity of amateur collectors. 
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By HAROLD O. WEIGHT 

(JJ H.LIAM d. Edds pushed his hat 
VV back and squinted at the array of 
peculiar formations on the hill- 
side. Prospecting north of Mina, Nevada, 
he had set out to investigate what ap- 
peared to be a dike of dark, igneous rock. 
But the fantastic mineralized shapes on the 
slopes below the outcrop had stopped him 
short. Edds remembered the tall tales 
mountain man Jim Bridger brought out of 
the Yellowstone wilderness in the early 
days— petrified birds sitting in petrified 
trees singing petrified songs. Well here 
was something that looked for all the 
world like petrified nests of the cliff 
swallow. 

"They weren't of course," Edds told me 
as we drove from his home at Luning to- 
ward Cedar mountain where the find was 
made, "but some of them looked like it 
and others looked just like those daw- 
goncd Missouri mud dauber nests. Then I 
saw chunks like half- rotten garden hose 
and pieces of crudely made pipe, and there 
was a litter of chips of petrified wood that 
looked like woodcutters had camped near 
by." 

Edds had found the remains of drift- 
wood logs deposited during long-gone 
days when that part of Nevada was the 
shore of an ancient lake. What he had 
taken to be an Igneous intrusion was a 
string of petrified trees coated and cement- 
ed with travertine. The thick travertine 
tubes and nests on the slopes represented 
the coating on twigs and branches remain- 
ing after the wooden centers had rotted 
away. 

Edds is a prospector, but in addition he 
writes a mining news column in the Tono- 
pah Times-Bonanza. He follows the Mark 
Twain school of frontier journalism, 
which holds that the insertion of a tall 
tale is legitimate when news is dull— pro- 
viding the story is so fantastic that readers 
will accept it as a work of art and imagina- 
tion. ^ 

His most recent story was about a pros- 
pector who was startled when a flying 
saucer zoomed over his head and vanished 
with a slight explosion in an abandoned 
prospect tunnel. When the prospector in- 
vestigated he found that the end of the 
tunnel had been caved in by the object, and 
he couldn't determine what it was. But on 
the way out he made a rich strike where 
the saucer had caroomed against the tun- 
nel wall and exposed high-grade ore. 
Folks up Gabbs valley still remember his 
moving account of a lady eagle who fell in 
love with the big planes at the airport 
there and caused her mate many unhappy 
hours before they were reconciled. 

So^ Edds could imagine what would hap- 
pen if he came out of the desert with the 
story of petrified wood that looked like a 
hot dog in a bun, and travertine like birds' 
nests. To prove his case he photographed 
the formations and hauled specimens back 
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to Liming, then wrote Desert Magazine 
about his find. There was almost no cut- 
ting material, he emphasized. But it was a 
freak of nature and it would furnish some 
very unusual specimens. Edds has filed 
upon the ledge to keep it from being 
closed off, but roekhounds are welcome to 
visit the area and collect there. 

1 reached Luiing early on an August 
morning and found William Edds to be 
big, jovial and friendly. Before we started 
for the petrified wood, he showed me jars, 
trays, bookends and other souvenirs made 
from Nevada materials, which he has on 
sale at the Silver Bar. The most unusual 
items were made from what Edds calls 
Nevada meerschaum, a tough white mate- 
rial he discovered while prospecting near 
the Simon lead mine. It occurs as a vein of 
varying quality between layers of fine- 
grained volcanic ash. 

According to Edds, the rock makes a 
wonderful silver polish and it is this qual 
iry which he hopes to turn to commercial 
use. But small amounts are tough enough 
that Edds can turn them down and hollow 
them out on a small metal bench lathe 
which is part of his rock-cutting equip- 
ment. He also uses the lathe to cut jars and 
ashtrays from a colorful mottled rock 
which he believes to be an altered opalitc. 

Edds' production of Nevada mineral 
novelties is in the experimental stage. He 
hopes that public interest will make it a 
full-time project. If not — well, he's been 
prospecting the Luning-Gabbs valley area 
for 25 years. He enjoys the life even if re- 
turns aren't spectacular. A sale now and 
then keeps him going — the most recent 
was $1000 for a half-interest in a talc 
property. 

Although it was warm as we drove 
along Highway 95 from Luning toward 
Mina, a breeze kept the air in motion and 
clouds broke the intensity of the sun. We 
reached the turnoff 8.5 miles southeast 
from Luning and headed northeast on a 
well-graded gravel road which leads to 
the Simon lead mine. Due to a cave-in, 
the mine was not operating, but normally 
this road is used to truck large quantities 
of lead-silver oire to a mill near Sodaville, 
south of Mina. 

The turnoff we took is ,7 of a mile north 
of Mina and since Mina is the nearest 
town, the trip mileage is figured from it. 
The road climbed steadily, but with an 
easy grade, through the pass between parts 
of the jagged Gabbs valley range on the 
north and the rough Pilot mountains to the 
south. Here and there faint trails cut in 
and out, but we had no difficulty follow- 
ing the main-traveled route. The road di- 
vided at times, but the divisions were wet 
and dry weather branches and soon re- 
joined. 

"You can't depend on the weather 
here," Edds explained. "It was mid-July 
when I first came to this country and as I 
passed Millers, this side of Tonopah, the 
temperature was 126. But up in Gabbs 
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valley a storm hit me and so much hail 
fell that I couldn't see the outlines of the 
road. When the hail melted, I had to out- 
run floods at three different washes." 

In the pass, at 11.4 miles, we stopped 
at Battle's well, where a hand pump fur- 
nished good water. The elevation was 
6240 feet and, although the grade had 
seemed slight, the car was boiling. We 
filled the radiator and drove on. To the 
north we could see the flat top of Table 
mountain. There had been mines on the 
eastern slopes of the mountain at one time, 
Edds said, and specimens of the copper 
minerals still could be found. 

Once through the pass we reached a 
three-pronged road division at 13.6 miles. 
We took the left branch, leading to the Si- 
mon and Warrior mines. The right branch 
is marked for Clovcrdale ranch and the 
center is an abandoned road. To the east 
were the juniper-clad knolls and slopes 
of Cedar mountain, and the eroded sedi- 
mentaries of the old lake bed were visible 
in many places. The graded Simon road 
turned abruptly east at 21.9 miles and we 
followed it toward a low range of steep- 
sided hills which had been cut from lake 



bottom deposits. The hills were spotted 
with the ancient junipers or mountain ce- 
dar from which Cedar mountain takes its 
name. 

We parted from the main road at 22.1 
miles and headed right along ttacks which 
Edds said ended at a windmill around the 
point. The dark outcroppings of the wood 
were visible from the road and we stopped 
opposite a wash where Edds had found 
many of the hollow tubes. Since the slope 
was soft and sandy and it was unlikely that 
there would be traffic complications, the 
car was left in the ruts while we hiked to 
the hills through masses of rabbitbrush 
covered with yellow bloom. 

I found material as soon as we reached 
the slopes. It took only a few minutes to 
collect a wide variety of peculiar forma- 
tions. The main outcrop follows the- top 
of the low hills for about a quarter of a 
mile, easily recognisable even where no 
wood shows because of its peculiar warts 
and bumps. Large masses of cemented 
wood and travertine stand 10 to 12 feet 
above the surrounding terrain. 

We found the large "logs" near the tops 
of the hills. Down the slopes are smaller 
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Low hills at the foot of Cedar mountain, Nevada, where travertine "pipes" and coated 
petrified driftwood are found. One outcrop of the strange vein of petrified wood is 
seen at the top oj the hill behind the car. 



coated branches and twigs. While some 
opalizing and agatizing has taken place, 
most of the wood is poorly replaced, whit- 
ish in color and inclined to come apart 
along the annular rings. Knots and wood 
ructure show in fine detail and it is pos- 



sible to find dark brown pieces which will 
polish. But the most interesting specimens 
are the brown pipes of travertine which 
were left after the wood, about which the 
calcium carbonate formed, was entirely 
worn or rotted away. 



DESERT MOUNTAINS Photo Contest 

There are all kinds of mountains in the desert country — big ones 
and little ones, bold escarpments, unclimbable pinnacles and great 
vertical-walled massifs. Many of them make beautiful pictures if you 
snap the shutter when the shadows are just right and there are fleecy 
clouds in the background. Desert's staff wants to get some of the best 
of these mountain landscapes — and to bring them in cash prizes are 
being offered to the winners of the November contest. 

For the prize-winning picture a cash prize of $10.00 will be paid, for 
second place winner, $5.00. For non-prize winning photos received in 
the contest $2.00 will be paid for each one accepted for publication. 
Entries must reach the Desert Magazine office in El Centre by Novem- 
ber 20, and the winning prints will be published in January. 

HERE ARE THE RULES 

1— Prints must be on black and white, 5x7 or larger, printed on 
glossy paper. 

2 — All entries must be in the Desert Magazine office by the 20th 
of the contest month. 

3 — Prints will be returned only when return postage is enclosed. 

4 — Contests are open !o both amateur and professional photo- 
graphers. Desert Magazine requires first publication rights of prize 
winning pictures only. 

5— Time and place oi photograph are immaterial except that 
they must be from the desert Southwest. 

6 — Judges will be selected from Desert's editorial staff, and 
awards will be made immediately after the close of the contest each 
month. 

7— Each photograph submitted should be fully labeled as to 
subject, time, place. Also as to technical data: shutter speed, hour 
of day, etc. 

ADDRESS ALL ENTRIES TO PHOTO EDITOR, DESERT MAGAZINE 
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The travertine, of course, is soft. But 
much of it is compact enough to polish, 
and big rolls of it, cither hollow or with 
the. petrified wood encased, would make 
unique bookends. The thickness of the 
coating on the wood is amazing, in some 
cases amounting to 10 times the diameter 
of the enclosed limb or twig. My own 
prize find is a completely opalized limb 
a half inch in diameter, enclosed in five 
inches of solid travertine. It has wart-like 
markings on the outside which may have 
been caused by the presence of algae when 
the travertine was forming. 

Other logs, with hollow or wood cen- 
ters, vary in diameter from one inch to 
more than two feet. Of interest to fossil 
collectors is a two to three -inch bed packed 
solid with varieties of shells, which out- 
crops several feet below the level of the 
wood. Some of them are replaced with a 
soft material in a soft matrix and it is pos- 
sible to pry out individual shells. Others 
have been petrified by a comparatively 
hard dark limestone. The shells have been 
identified tentatively by Dr. A. O. Wood- 
ford and John Shelton as brackish fresh- 
water fossils belonging to the genus Plan- 
orbis, which is quite abundant from the 
Jurassic to the Recent. These particular 
specimens may be Cretaceous or Eocene 
species. 

The Cedar mountain occurrence of 
travertine-coated wood is not unique, but 
neither are such fields common. And I 
doubt if a more striking example of the 
deposition of calcium carbonate on wood 
exists. John Hilton once told how the 
highly mineralized waters of a well near 
the Salton Sea created "fossils while you 
wait" out of twigs and insects coated by 
the water (Desert, Aug, 1946). Here, in 
the Nevada desert, is evidence that nature 
was carrying out the same general process 
on a large scale many thousands of years 
ago. 

When 1 showed some of the specimens 
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to Jerry Laudermilk at Claremont, he out- 
lined a process by which they might have 
been formed. Water, he said, will carry 
quantities of calcium carbonate in solution 
only when there is a lot of carbon dioxide 
present. When water flows over decaying 
vegetation it picks up carbon dioxide and 
can carry a lot of calcium carbonate. When 
the water shallows, the carbon dioxide es- 
capes and the calcium carbonate is 
dropped out of solution, coating with trav- 
ertine whatever is on the stream bottom. 
This travertine is exactly the same stuff 
that coats the bottom of a tea kettle, 

Jerry surmises, due to the long, ledge- 
like occurrence of the Nevada deposit, that 
it piled up in a narrow gully or in a gouge 
in the bottom of a shallow lake. Shallow- 
ing water flowing over it, dropped coat 
after coat of travertine. The driftwood 
at the bottom of the gully cemented into a 
solid mass, while projecting limbs, 
branches and twigs were evenly coated, 
rounding out with passing time to the 
thick tubes which make such interesting 
specimens today. 

When Edds and I left the wood-traver- 
tine field, we visited the Simon lead mine, 
then traveled by little-used desert roads to 
the Gabbs highway. Simon, a great pro- 
ducer in World War I, is something of a 
ghost camp today. The huge old mill has 
not been used for years, since the present 
operators find it more feasible to ship to 
Sodaville. But,! due to the presence of 
watchmen, buildings and equipment still 
are intact. It is astonishing how swiftly 
even huge pieces of machinery can vanish 
from unguarded camps. Whole buildings 
as well as doors and fixtures which have 
seen service in half a dozen camps of the 
past arc to Ik- found in various Nevada 
towns today. 

As we traveled along, Edds pointed out 
faint tracks and told me where they lead. 
He had prospected them all. 

"You can't find mines along the high- 
ways," he said, "or even along roads like 
these. But burro transportation is too slow, 
so I took a 1928 Buick, stripped off the 
fenders and put on 7.50 tires. When 1 see 
something that looks interesting -f just 
drive over and take a look at it." 

Edds has knocked the Buick oil plug 
loose several times. Once he drove down 
a sandy wash 1 1 miles without a drop of 
oil before he discovered that he was in 
trouble. When he looked for the extra oil 
he always carried, he remembered that he 
had cleaned the car out the day before — 
and hadn't replaced the oil. So he filled 
the crankcase with water and managed to 
drive out. 

"I've never had to walk out yet," he 
said, "But I've worked lots of hours to 
keep from walking back," 

Edds likes the Nevada desert. "But not 
to live in alone too long. You might get 
like the old fellow who had a claim way up 
by Burnt Cabin summit, on the way to 
lone. He lived there a long time alone, and 




Above — Travertine tubes which formed in the Cedar mountain field when the 
wood on which it was encrusted decayed away. In some instances the wood became 
fossilized and now forms the core of the travertine trunk. 

BetowSouvenirs which Edds has made from a tough white rock he found in 
Nevada, which he calls meerschaum. 



got so every time he heard wagon wheels 
on the road, he'd take out over the sage 
like a scared jackrabbit. A man and his son 
who went through there in the early days 
would stop to see the old man whenever 
they passed, 

"Every dawgoned time he heard those 
wheels, he was off and they'd have to hop 
out of the wagon and run him down. 
They'd yell his name until he recognized 
them, then he'd stop running. When he 
found it was friends, he couldn't do 
enough for them. Baked them pies and 
put them up for the night. And when they 
left in the morning, he'd cry like a baby 
to see them go. But the next time out, 
they'd have to run him down again." 

We came out of the pass through the 
Gabbs valley range, and the little town of 
Luning showed far below. Our field trip 
was almost over. Edds sighed. 

"It's good for people to get out in the 
desert and hunt rocks and prospect for 



ledges. But I like to be in town enough so 
that t stay used to human beings and the 
sight of one doesn't scare me to death." 



DESERT QUIZ ANSWERS 

Questions are on page 23 

1 — Washingtonia palm. 

2 — Quartz. 

3— Boundary peak near the California 
border. 

4— Open-pit copper mines. 

5— Pope. 

6 — An Arizona burro. 

7— Pagosa springs are in Colorado. 

8— Pinynn. 

9— Searchlight. 

'0 — Trapper and mountain man. 

1 1 — -Kaibab squirrel. 

12 — Polaris. 

1 3 — Stiver at Tombstone. 

14 — Teddy Roosevelt. 

15— Milling ore. 

16— Sego lily. 

17— Nevada. 

18— Salton Sea. 

19 — Quicksilver. 

20— On the dunes after dark. 
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JLip^Tetnl on tke. iPetett 

By MARY BEAL 

* / ERNS are not rarities on the desert. If you travel only 
/ the open stretches you'll not see them but in mountain 
areas you'll find them on rocky slopes, at the base of 
boulders, or in crevices of cliffs, giving charm and grace to a 
rugged environment. So well are they adapted to arid condi- 
tions that they are able to thrive on rainfall scanty enough to 
discourage flowering plants. 

Only last spring I saw this demonstrated in the Providence 
mountains. In that unusually dry season there were flowers in 
only the most favored spots but the ferns were a delight to the 
eye. To conserve moisture the desert ferns have developed a 
thicker skin with fine hairs or glands or overlapping scales, or 
cloaked their segments with wool. During rainless periods they 
curl up into dry, brittle insignificance, dull brown and dead- 
looking. When the rains come, there is an awakening to new 
life, a transformation almost as magical as that of the Resurrec- 
tion Plant. 

One genus classed as drought- loving is known as Lip-Fern or 
scientifically, Cbeilanthes, the species most frequently seen be- 
ing Cov tile's Lip-Fern, 

Cbeilanthes coviliei 

Named for Dr. Frederick Coville, leader of the Death Valley 
expedition of 1891, when it was found in the Panamint moun- 
tains. Bead Fern would be an apt alias for it, as the fronds ap- 
pear to be formed of hundreds of tiny beads joined together 
mosaic- fashion. The chaffy, shortly-branched, creeping root- 
stalk sends up numerous tufted fronds, 4 to 10 inches tall, the 
wiry stems brown and shiny, the tripinnate blades lance-ovate 
to oblong- lanceolate, a deep bright-green in color. The beady 
segments of the pinnules are smooth and hairless above but 
densely clothed on the underside with thin, golden-brown, 
lanceolate scales, the rachises also beset with the scales. In young 
fronds the scales are silvery-white but turn golden brown soon 
after the pinnules unfurl, always extending beyond the little 
beads. The rootstalks too arc densely scaly, the main stems 
more sparsely set with small, narrow, paler scales. 

A common species in western Arizona, the Colorado and 
Mojave deserts, through the Death Valley-Inyo area and west- 
ern Nevada to southwestern Utah. I know it best in the Provi- 
dence mountains of the eastern Mojave desert where it thrives 
in delightful prodigality. 

Another species with roundish segments is the slender 
Cbeilanthes jeei 

The slightly-hairy, red-brown stems are very slender and 
crowded into dense tufts. The fronds are 2 to 8 inches high, 
the greyish-green blades lance-ovate to oblong-lanceolate, tri- 
pinnate or often bipinnatc on the upper part, the lowest pair of 
pinnae conspicuously remote. The green upper surface of the 
roundish pinnules and the rachises are set sparingly with long 
crinkly white hairs and underneath are clothed with a dense 
wooly mat of light golden-brown hairs. 

It cuddles in crevices and chinks of limestone cliffs, often 
seeming to emerge from solid rock, so small or narrow is its 
cranny. Being inconspicuous in its exclusive habitat and color- 
ing, it escapes the notice of the average mountain visitor and 
must be looked for rather carefully. It favors moderate to high 
elevations for its desert retreats in Arizona, the eastern Mo- 
jave desert and Nevada, but is found in wide-spread locations 
from the Mississippi valley to British Columbia, from Texas to 
the California deserts. I always look for this little Lip-Fern when 
in the limestone sections of the Providence mountains and al- 
ways marvel when I find one occupying a small crack or in a 
little niche on the face of the cliff. 

Occasionally found among the rocks of desert ranges is the 
Sticky Lip-Fern 




Covi lie's Lip-\ern, a common species in the Calijomia 
deserts, western Nevada and Arizona and southwest Utah. 

Cbeilanthes viscid a 

A densely tufted fern, 5 to 10 inches high, the short thick 
rootstalk conspicuously scaly. The wiry dark -brown stems are 
very slender and fragile, the blades lanceolate, with bright 
dark-green pinnae more or less remote on the stems, especially 
the lower ones. The whole frond is beset with minute sticky 
glands, the surface of the shallowly-toothed segments of the 
pinnae, both above and below being closely dotted with the 
glands. The rachises are hairy as well as glandular. 

Look for this sticky species in shady nooks and crevices of 
rocks in the ranges on the western borders of the Colorado des- 
ert, through the Mojave desert to the Panamints, at elevations 
from 1000 to 4000 feet. I found intriguing specimens at the 
higher elevation, nestled in rocky recesses at the foot of a moun- 
tainous heap of huge boulders on Ord mountain in central Mo- 
jave desert. 

In Arizona are several species that have not crossed over into 
the California and Nevada deserts, Cbeilanthes wootoni has 
blades copiously scaly, the pinnae hairless, the scales longer 
than the segments. The broader, pale-brown scales of the root- 
stalk are deciduous. This is common among boulders or on 
rocky ledges at elevations of 3000 to 6500 feet in most of Ari- 
zona, except the western part, and extends into Mexico and as 
far east as Texas and Oklahoma. 

Cbeilanthes \enderli has oblong-lanceolate blades with leath- 
ery segments, its large firm scales slightly-toothed. It grows 
on cliffs and dry rocky slopes at 4000 to 8000 feet elevation 
from Arizona to western Texas and Colorado. 

Cbeilanthes eatoni is easily identified by its dense coat of 
wool. The rachis is scaly also and the fragile segments hoary 
above and held together by densely matted wooly hairs. Dry 
rocky slopes and cliffs at 4000 to 7000 feet elevation harbor 
this interesting fern from Arizona to Colorado, Oklahoma, 
Texas and Mexico. 
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"Makes Me Dam Mad" . . . 

Los Angeles, California 

Dear Sir; 

Reference to Hoover dam makes me 
dam mad. If he really had contributed any- 
thing to its construction I would feci the 
name change appropriate. He opposed it 
at all times. 

Certainly Swing-Johnson would be 
much better. They really fought for it. If it 
could have been owned by some corpora- 
tion Hoover would have been for it. I have 
visited Boulder dam a number of times 
and have always enjoyed its beauty and 
tremendous power, but somehow it will 
never be the same. 

But I do enjoy reading Desert Maga- 
zine, so please do not refer to Hoover dam 
any more than is necessary. Thanks. 

L. |, PRICE 

• a • 

In Defense of Hoover . . . 

Brawley, California 

Dear Randall: 

It would seem in order to make further 
comments on your sentence, "In his atti- 
tude toward social progress, I think Her- 
bert Hoover belongs to the age of dino- 
saurs," 

"Social progress" is usually just another 
name for. progress toward socialism, state 
socialism and dictatorship. Hoover may be 
accused of simple faith in the free enter- 
prise system of America as opposed to the 
socialism in most of the rest of the world. 
He may even have faith in the future of his 
country withodt a planned economy, but 
in view of the fact that he set up the R.F.C. 
and might have done some other things 
had not congress opposed everything he 
suggested do you think it fair to relegate 
him to the age of dinosaurs? Could you not 
at least bring b m up to the horse and bug- 
gy days of say 1776? 

CHARLIE H. MORROW 

• ■ • 

Cloudbursts and Rainbows . . . 

San Bernardino, California 

Dear Editor: 

Regarding the matter of cloudbursts, as 
mentioned in your June issue, I would de- 
fine a cloudburst as a ruinous amount of 
water, dropped within a limited space of 
territory, in a short time, A curious thing 
about them is that their paths may be very 
clearly defined. I have been where one had 
just occurred, and I could stand astride its 
boundary, with one foot on dry ground 
and the other where it had rained. A hun- 
dred feet inside that boundary, the ground 
was muddy. Two hundred feet beyond 
that, the rain had been really heavy. 

Standing at the back of a little combina- 
tion train, I passed through a cloudburst 
in central Montana. We teached a little 



station and stopped just as the storm 
passed on, and it was given to me to wit- 
ness a phenomenon which is seldom seen 
■ — a four- fold rainbow. The raincloud 
stood there just like a wall, and die lowest 
colors were just a little higher than the 
roof of the car. The colors were as sharp 
and distinct as if painted by a sign painter. 
There was an appearance as if of a black 
line between each blend of color and the 
next. The most curious thing was that 
other black lines occurred at regular inter- 
vals beyond where the colors left off, in- 
dicating where other bands of colors 
would be if only human eyes could see 
them. 

PHILIP S. BLACK 

• ■ • 

Those Desert Palm Trees . . . 

Anaheim, California 
Dear Randall Henderson: 

I note in the August issue that one of 
your readers is worried about the space you 
take in relating your experiences in 
"counting the palms." 

I would like to say that not all of us are 
bored by the palms. While it :s true that 
some of us just do not give a dern how 
many palms there are in the canyons, we 
do enjoy your descriptions of the exploring 
trips — and when time and finances permit 
"we may check up on your count. So please 
keep them coming, and we arc also looking 
forward to your story of those rapids in the 
Colorado. 

JOHN M, THOMAS 

• • • 

Lee's Legendary Mine . . . 

Cornell, California 

Dear Sirs: 

I thought we would let you know that 
we have about come to the point of rele- 
gating "Old Man Lee's Quartz lode pros- 
pect," (Desert, Aug. '46), along with the 
"Lost Dutchman" and the "Lost Pegleg" 
to the realm of mythology. 

We hate to do this, but for more than 
eight months we have been trying to clothe 
the "Lee Quartz legend" with respectable 
and honorable authenticity, without avail. 
We have investigated all available clues. 

We learned that the San Bernardino 
county recorder's office had searched the 
records from 1868 to 1874 without find- 
ing any evidence of a filing. The only re- 
maining possibility is that Lee, if he ever 
had a quartz claim in San Bernardino 
county, located it before the U. S. land sur- 
vey, and it Was never recorded. 

The circumstances in this case give us 
almost positive proof that most of the lost 
gold legends are just that — something to 
while away the evening hours around a 
campfire- illusions perhaps of flour and 
bean prospectors whose dreams of the dis- 



covery of fabulous wealth are necessary to 
help them endure the hardships of their 
profession. 

We have tried to save the Lee legend 
from this fate— but our months of investi- 
gation have yielded no trace of authentic- 
ity. 

JOHN HENRY FREEMONT 
• ■ • 

Limits of Great Basin . , . 

Palm Springs, California 

Dear Randall: 

I enjoyed your October issue, but was 
wondering about some of the statements 
made in one of the letters that you printed 
in regard to the extent of the Great Basin, 
This letter, evidently quoting the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, states that our California 
deserts are included in the Great Basin. I 
think you will find that this is in error and 
that our Mojave and Colorado deserts are 
considered quite distinct from the Great 
Basin. 

In the first place, our own Colorado des- 
ert, together with the Gila desert of south- 
ern Arizona, are really just northern ex- 
tensions of the great Sonoran desert of 
Mexico. This is borne out by the similarity 
of both fauna and flora in this entire arid 
region. The Mojave desert is definitely 
distinct from this since it has different 
plants and quite different animals, and on 
the average is much higher in elevation 
and therefore has quite a different climate. 
The boundaries of the Mojave desert are 
considered by most desert authorities to 
coincide with the distribution of the 
Joshua Tree and thus would include south- 
ern Nevada, extreme southwestern Utah, 
northwestern Arizona and that portion in 
California which includes Death Valley 
and which is bordered on the west by the 
Sierras and Tehachapis, and by the San 
Gabriels, San Bernardinos, Little San 
Bernard inos, and the various mountain 
ranges stretching eastward toward Blythe. 
The Great Basin, however, is usually con- 
sidered to include the arid areas of eastern 
Oregon and Washington, southern Idaho, 
northern Nevada and it might be consid- 
ered to overlap the northern boundary of 
the Mojave. 

The typical plant of the Great Basin is 
the sagebrush, Artemisia tridentata. Of 
course, true sagebrush does occur in scat- 
tered areas elsewhere on the Mojave and 
even on some portions of the Colorado, 
just as some of the plants from the Colo- 
rado migrate northward and those of the 
Mojave to the south. But at any rate, the 
Great Basin is usually considered that 
much more northern portion and at the 
most only could include the northern parts 
of the Mojave desert. It would certainly 
not include the Imperial Valley because 
if it did then it would also extend clear 
down into Sonora, Mexico, and I am sure 
that you will agree that this is not the cur- 
rent belief of botanists or zoologists. 

LLOYD MASON SMITH 
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Lovelock, Nevada . . . 

Table Mountain Copper group, near 
Lovelock, may prove to be one of the big 
topper deposits of the country, it is re- 
ported, if a diamond drilling program by 
the U. S, bureau of mines to begin soon, 
confirms present showings. The m claims 
in the group are situated on the east side of 
the East range, between Cottonwood and 
Wild Horse canyons. Trenching and out- 
crops revealed a deposit 1000 feet wide 
and 6000 feet long, it was claimed, with 
the ore a dial copy rite indicating a content 
of 1,65 per cent copper, gold up to 40 
cents and some silver. 

i * • 

Virginia City, Nevada . . . 

Reports from apparently authentic 
sources indicate that the planned opera- 
tions to recover gold and silver from the 
mine dumps of Virginia City will be on a 
larger scale than first indicated. Virtually 
all the big mining interests owning the 
dumps are said to have been signed up by 
the Eagle Picher company, planning the 
work. According to the reports, a mill 
larger than any ever before constructed in 
the area will be built and put into opera- 
tion in the near future. Eagle Picher com- 
pany is said to have developed a process 
to recover gold and silver from dumps and 
tailings in any amount from $1 a ton up. 
■ • • 

Beatty, Nevada . . . 

Ore said to average $100 a ton in silver 
and lead is being shipped from the Valley 
View mine in the Chloride Cliffs district, 
1 6 miles south of Beatty. Two adjoining 
mines, the Silver Queen and the Silver 
Lode, are expected to be in production 
soon. The mines are being worked by Ver- 
non Bradley, Reed S wen son and Dan 
Thacke. Bradley owns the Valley View, 
while the others are under lease. Great dif- 
ficulty is being experienced in getting the 
ore to the highway as there is no road and 
the grade is 35 to 40 per cent. 

* * • 

Austin, Nevada . . . 

Albert Billett, }. A. Cavany and Dorsey 
C. Morgan, developing the Maxwell 
House mine in Kingston canyon, south of 
Austin, are said to have found good ore 
while driving a tunnel to cut the Maxwell 
House vein. Billetts sunk a winze on the 
vein, 80 feet from the tunnel portal, and 
five feet down struck four feet of good 
mineralization. A second tunnel, in 75 
feet, is expected to strike the same vein 
in another 25 feet. The three men also 
have located the Long Shot claim, one-half 
mile west of the old mill house in King- 
ston canyon and work on it shows presence 
of gold, silver, copper and lead, it was 
claimed. 



Fallon, Nevada . . . 

One of Nevada's old mining districts, at 
New Pass in Lander county, is back in pro- 
duction with most of the exploration work 
and development being done in the Thom- 
as W. mine where gold ore said to run 
$148 a ton has been discovered. The 
claims are owned or under option to Re- 
organized Silver King Divide Mining 
company. The company has built a 50-ton 
mill on the property, and the first cleanup 
was made in September. Fred Volmar of 
Silver Peak is in charge of the company's 
operations. 

■ • ■ 

Washington, D. C. . . . 

The Atomic Energy commission's assay 
offices have investigated the claim of 
Charles R. Keen, that his mining claims in 
Southern California's Laguna mountains 
are rich in uranium ore. The commission 
spokesman did not know the findings of 
the assay office but declared that if Keen 
is right, a license to market his ore would 
be issued. "We are flooded with similar 
reports and sample ores from all over the 
country," the spokesman said, "and it 
takes time to check them. Most of the ver- 
bal reports about mining claims have 
blown up, but we keep hoping we'll turn 
up more sources of uranium." 

• * ■ 

Randsburg, California . . . 

A survey of the Rand district has indi- 
cated that 10 mining properties are pro- 
ducing or preparing to produce, and that 
more than 70 men are employed directly 
in mining and milling there. Those pro- 
ducing are the New Deal, King Solomon, 
Hatton lease, G-B, Kelly, Kern placer and 
Spud Patch placer. The Big Butte mill, 
Bert Wegman, operator, reports four cus- 
tom millings as its current activity. 

• • • 

Panomint, California . . . 

Construction of the first 1 00- ton section 
of a projected 300-ton flotation mill has 
been commenced at Panamint City in the 
Panamint mountains, it is reported. Amer- 
ican Silver corporation has been develop- 
ing properties at the old camp which was 
active in the 1870's. The mill erection and 
construction of 4000 feet of tunnel have 
been contracted by the Bell Construction 
corporation which is said to have accepted 
500,000 shares of the silver company's 
common stock in payment for the work. 

• • • 

Austin. Nevada . . . 

Nevada Equity Mining company, now 
operating the Kilburn property, has pur- 
chased for $3000 the mill formerly owned 
by the Austin Silver Mining company. 
Purchase was made by Robert H. Raring, 
Nevada Equity vice-president at a Lander 
county tax sale held at Austin. 



Tonopah, Nevada . . . 

Death Valley Curly reports that he has 
exposed six feet of high grade ore in the 
old General Thomas mine, which his wife, 
Marie Wright, bought from Esmeralda 
county. The mine, located at Lone moun- 
tain 16 miles west of Tonopah, was dis- 
covered about 1875 and is said to have pro- 
duced $250,000. Samples from Wright's 
find, which is in a drift at the bottom of 
the 300-foot incline shaft, were assayed 
by Pat Welsch. They were said to have a 
value of $61 a ton: $4.10 in gold, 8 ounces 
of silver, 8 per cent lead, 1 4 per cent zinc 
and 3 per cent copper, 

■ ■ * 
Goldfield, Nevada . . , 

Lester Seepie, Indian placer miner of 
the Tule canyon district, 50 miles west of 
Goldfield, recovered three ounces two 
pennyweight of gold recently in eight days 
work. The gold ranged in size from coarse 
grains to small nuggets, and had been ob- 
tained through use of a rocker and water. 

Vernal, Utah 

A mining rush has developed in Brush 
Creek mountain area, 20 miles north of 
Vernal, with 1 36 claims filed between 
August 15 and September 4. Eagle Picher 
Mining company is said to have filed on 
large acreages there. The rush was started 
by reportedly rich shipments from the Sil- 
ver King mine, owned by Merrill Good- 
rich and Don Richardson of Vernal. Sil- 
ver King ore is being mined by bulldozers 
and trucked, 20 tons a week, to Salt Lake 
City smelters. Shipments reportedly aver- 
age 25 per cent lead, 15 per cent zinc and 
three to five ounces of silver, with a $45 
per ton value. 

• * ■ 

Austin, Nevada . . . 

A silver-gold outcrop 20 to 30 feet 
wide, which can be walked on for 600 feet, 
has been discovered by Phil and Louis 
Meyer, Tonopah prospectors, in Mohawk 
canyon 45 miles south of Austin, it is re- 
ported. The ledge is a highly silidous and 
brecciated rock and for 300 feet of its ex- 
posure reportedly stands 20 to 70 feet 
above the surrounding area. One selected 
sample, it is claimed, ran $295.28 per ton, 
a sample across 1 2 feet ran $60, one across 
20 feet ran $18.60, and another across 15 
feet ran $9.92. A California dredging 
company is said to have optioned the prop- 
erty for $200,000. 

• t ■ 

Leonard F, Traynor of Tonopah has 
been appointed Nevada deputy inspector 
of mines to replace S. R. DuBravac, who 
resigned. Traynor will make his headquar- 
ters in Tonopah, due to increased mining 
activity in the area. 

• • # 

American Potash and Chemical corpor- 
ation reported net earnings of $1,102,- 
056,88 for the six months ending June 30, 
1947. Gross sales of the company's prod- 
ucts amounted to $10,332,328.77 for the 
same period. 
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ARIZONA 
Grandmother Peshlakai Dies . . . 

WUPATKI — Grandmother Peshlakai 
Atsidi {Desert, March '47) died at her 
home in Wupatki basin, northeast of Flag- 
staff, August 27, Hec age was believed to 
be between 96 and 102 years. Hec great 
interest was the preservation of Navajo 
customs and traditions. She urged Navajo 
weavers to continue use of vegetable dyes 
in their rugs, and showed them how to 
gather and mix; plants for the dyes. 

Would Industrialize Navajo . . . 

WINDOW ROCK — Max Drefkoff, 
Indian affairs consultant of the interior de- 
partment has recommended industrializa- 
tion of the Navajo reservation to Secretary 
Krug. Drefkoff, who returned to Wash- 
ington after a three-months study of the 
reservation, declared that the Navajo 
should process their wool and timber and 
other resources. He would rearrange the 
widely separated family groups into indus- 
trial villages with small industrial plants 
at Shiprock, Fort Defiance, Tuba City, 
Coyote Canyon, Tohatchi, Crownpoint, 
leupp, Ganado, Chinle, Round Rock and 



. an tUe 2)edetit 

Sawmill. He also would require traders 
operating on the reservation to pay rent 
for the sites their posts occupy, or turn two 
per cent of their gross sales over to the tri- 
bal council. Summer session of the tribal 
council approved Drefkoff 's plan. 

Spanish Smelter Found? . . . 

MIAMI — E. Kielglass, newspaper man, 
started excavating under his house for a 
proposed basement laundry, and turned up 
a large chunk of ore-bearing charcoal. J. L 
Liessman, assayer for Miami Copper com- 
pany, found it to contain 50 per cent cop- 
per and some gold, Kielglass was told that 
the Spaniards once had a smelter in the 
vicinity, and that his house might be built 
on its site. He reports that the strata of 
charcoal is about five inches thick and con- 
tains much ore. 

It Wouldn't Stay Dead . . , 

PHOENIX — Next time 15-year-old 
Ray Allen starts to take a rattlesnake home, 
he's going to be sure that it's dead. Ray 
came across the rattler while hiking. He 
struck it with a club and the snake appar- 
ently departed this world. Ray put it in a 




box and hitched a ride home. On the way, 
the rattler came out of its coma, wriggled 
out of the box and coiled to strike. Ray 
dove from the running board of the mov- 
ing car. He was treated at St. Monica's 
hospital for injuries on head and body — 
but not for snake bite, 

• • * 

Certificates of vaccination for smallpox 
must be presented by all tourists going 
from the United States into Mexico or 
from Mexico into the United States. Cer- 
tificates more than three years old must 
be renewed. They are not required for per- 
sons visiting in border cities, but only for 
those going into the interior of either 
country. 

• ■ • 

Commenting on reports that Navajo 
Indians would starve this winter, James 
M. Stewart, superintendent of the Navajo 
reservation declared that, while education- 
al facilities and health conditions left much 
to be desired, no Navajo was suffering 
from lack of food or adequate clothing. 

• • * 

Construction crews in Sonora, Mexico, 
have started paving the 176-mile portion 
of the International Pacific highway be- 
tween Nogales and Hermosillo. Comple- 
tion is scheduled for late December, and 
work on the Hermosillo-Guaymas section 
will start next year. 



RESTFUL, HEALTHFUL 
DESERT LIFE AT ITS 
LUXURIOUS BEST 



LET THE AMAZINGLY INVIGORATING 
WINTER CLIMATE AT BORREGO SPRINGS 
HELP YOU RECAPTURE YOUR HEALTH . . . 
FEEL BETTER . . . LIVE LONGER! 

* PICTURE yourself at Bon-ego, relaxing in your quiet week-end 
desert retreat — or your permanent winter home. Join other 
desert-lovers who have to date invested $412,500 in property at 
this new model desert resort community planned for those who 
look beyond tomorrow. 

• Delightful sun-drenched days . . . cool, dry, restful nights , . , 
abundance of fresh water . . . pawed roads and utilities in . . . 
spacious desert Estate Sites of one acre or more — ready for you 
to buy and build on, NOW! Also some business and residential 
income sites still available. 
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Unlimited are the investment opportunities for those who buy first. 
Investigate! Write or telephone for free folder with tract map. 
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BORREGO SPRINGS CO. 

(Send coupon to address nearest you) 

1 would like to obtain your free folder describing desert Estate Sites available at 
Borrego Springs. 

Name 

Address , A 



(please print! 



City.. 



..Zone,. 



State., 



MANAGING AGENTS 




Los Angeles: 3757 Wilshire Posadeno; 393 E. Green Sr., 

Blvd., FAirfax 2301. SYeomore 6-4366. 

Palm Springs: Robert Ransom, San Diego: 436 Upas Street, 

The Plota, Palm Springs 3666. Woodlown 6185. 
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THE DESERT TRADING POST 

Classified advertising in ihls section costs 7 cents a word, $1.00 minimum per issue 



)IAN GOODS 

ALWAYS THE BEST in Indian things. Old 
and new Navajo rugs a specialty . Fine jew- 
elry and baskets. Our thirty tons of rocks and 
minerals include many hard to get items. Al- 
ways welcome. Daniels Indian Trading Post, 
401 W. Foothill Blvd., Fomana, Calif . 

4 VERY FINE ancient Indian Arrowheads 
J 1.00. 4 tiny perfect bird arrowheads $1.00. 
1 Ancient Stone Tomahawk $1.00. 2 Flint 
Skinning Knives $1.00. 1 Large Flint Hoe 
$1.00. 2 Spearheads $1.00. 10 Arrowheads 
from 10 states $1.00. 20 Damaged Arrow- 
heads $1.00. 10 Fish Scalers $1.00. 10 Hide 
Scrapers $1.00. 4 Perfect Saw Edged arrow- 
heads $1,00. The above 11 offers $10.00 
Postpaid. List free. Lear's, Box 569, Galves- 
ton, Texas. 

ALASKA INDIAN, Canadian Indian and Es- 
kimo fancy moccasins; dolls, baskets, totem 
poles, carved ivory, etc. Northwest Indian 



Novelties, 



rory, 

2186 N. W. Glisan Street, Port- 



land 10, Oregon. 

GREAT TEMPLE MOUND bone beads, $1.75 
per 100; genuine pearl beads (same location) 
$2.00 each (15 for $25,00). 30" strand Calif, 
trade beads $1.00. 10 arrowheads, fair 50c; 
good 75c; very good $1.25; fine $1.75. Write 
for descriptions of spears, Yumas, Folsoms, 
axes, pipes, pottery. Have guns, coins, 
antiques for sale — or will exchange. Paul L. 
Summers, Stamford, Texas. 

BOOKS - MAGAZINES 

COLLECTORS the world over read The Earth 
Science Digest. If you like earth science, you 
will like The Earth Science Digest. One year 
subscription, $2.00 — Sample copy 25c. 
Write: Dept. D., Box 57, Omaha 3, Ne- 
braska, 



GOLD 
occupation, 
blueprints, 
627 Lilli; 



PANNING for profit. Healthy, outdoor 
Beginners' big instruction book, 
photograph— $1.00. Desett Jim, 
Stockton, Calif. 



at) 



BINDERS for your Desert Magazines. Loose- 
leaf. Easily inserted. Each binder has space 
for full years copies. $1.25 postpaid to you. 
Desert Magazine, EI Centro, Calif. 

DESERT BEAUTY and Inspiration easily 
mailed. Give The Courage of Joshua, bro- 
chure of illustrated poems, $1.00. Artistic 
Greeting Folders of desert etchings, $1.00 
dozen, by Constance Walker, 2814 W. Ave. 
0, Los Angeles, 41, Calif. 



ARIZONA HIGHWAYS, Deserts, Destiny, 
National Geographies, New Mexico, other 
fine magazines are for sale by John Wesley 
Davis, 16liy 2 Donaldson St., Los Angeles, 
California. 

DESERT MAGAZINE, 7 Vols, Jan. MO-Jan. 
'47, A-l condition. New Binders, $25,00. 
T. W. Tennant, 1539 Brockton Ave., Los 
Angeles 25, Calif. 

COLLECTOR'S CATALOG — National Geo- 
graphic (1888-1947), Arizona Highways, 
Books. Send 10 cents. Hellar, P. O. Box 2507, 
Los Angeles 53, Calif. 
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WANTED TO BUY: Early Western manu- 
scripts, letters, diaries, log books, maps, 
charts, prints, stamps, newspapers, maga- 
zines, books. John Eldean, 88 East Ashland 
Ave, Phoenix, Ariz. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR SALE: Fisher Lab. Deluxe M- Scope with 
case. Used once. Batteries now dead with age. 
$165.00 F.O.B., Charles O. Lynch, 12328 
San Fernando Rd,, San Fernando, Calif. 

FOR SALE: Gem Tourmaline and Lithium ore 
mining claim. San Diego County. Reasonable, 
A. H. Ruddy. Rt. 1, Box 280, EI Cajon, Cali- 
fornia. 

FRED AND IESSIE PORTER welcome you to 
the "Pow-W'ow" Trading Post, Yermo, 14 
mi. east of Barstow Hi way 91- Gifts, Indian 
Jewelry, souvenirs, rugs, lamps, etc, cutting 
material, cabochons, slabs, cabinet specimens. 
See your own cut ! Watch for our specials, 

WANTED: Old Envelopes with western can- 
cellations before 1890, Also gold coins in 
good condition. Write: C, H. Greiner, 106 
N. Sunset, Temple City, Calif. 

RAISE MINK! Free folder gives inside "se- 
crets" on feed; care. Lawrence Molgard, 
Brigham City 12, Utah. 

FOR SALE: Karakul bed blankets, colors, blue, 
green, natural, maroon, weigh at least 4Vj 
pounds. Money back guarantee. Price $17.50. 
Write Addis Kelley, 4637 E. 52nd Place, 
Maywood, California. 

PANNING GOLD — A side line hobby for 
Rockhounds and Desert Nomads. You 
should know how to pan gold, recognize gold 
hearing gravel and valuable quartz ledges. 
The places you go are where rich virgin 
ground is found. Send your name for new 
folder on panning gold, with pictures — list 
of mining books and equipment for prosnec- 
ror beginners. Old Prospector, Box 21B51, 
Dutch Flat, Calif. 

NATIVE WILDFLOWERS of the Great 
Southwest, many of them should be planted 
—nature's way — in the fall. Send card for fall 
planting seed list, many rare species listed. 
S. S. Lawrence— Seedsman, Box 408, Las 
Vegas, Nevada. 

KARAKULS. Producers of Persian Lamb fur 
are easy to raise and adapted to the desert 
which is their native home. For further in- 
formation write Addis Kelley, 4637 E. 52 
place, Maywood, California. 

CACTI AND SUCCULENTS— From the des- 
erts of the world, Don -Rita brand. By ap- 
pointment only. Write us your needs and we 
will try to help vou. Michael Donnelly Cacti 
Gardens, 334 Lowell St., Daly City, Calif. 

LEARN the profitable iewelry and gold-smith- 
ing trade at home. Simplified course teaches 
iewelry designing, manufacture and repair- 
ing; gemsetting. etc. Gemcrafters, Dept. F, 
Kalispell, Mont. 

SILVER SHOP for sale. Unable to take care of 
same. L. A. Hansen, 1110 Wheeler Ave, 
Reno, Nevada. 



DESERT TEA, for colds and headaches, has 
helped many. It may help you. Now avail- 
able from the dry healthful climate of the 
Mojave Desert where these herbal remedies 
grow in their purest wild form. Also delicious 
as a beverage served hot or cold. Generous 
trial package sent postpaid only $1.00. Des- 
ert Tea Co, Box 26, Daggett, Calif. 

ORIGINAL PEN AND INK SKETCHES of 
the American cowboy against the historical 
landscapes of the old Southwest. 8"xl0" 
$5,00. Henry Lktlejohn, Box 115, Midland, 



SENSATIONAL NEW Gold Testing Outfit for 
prospectors, rockhounds, mine owners, etc. 
Scientifically tests any rock or ore for gold 
in ten minutes! Simple, compact, economical, 
yet absolutely positive! Outfit, with com- 
plete insttuctions, only $5.00 postpaid. Desert 
Laboratories, 627 Lillian, Stockron, Calif. 

THE PARTY who is interested in the Honey- 
crest Kennel please send address at once. 
Owner Cor alee Hotchkiss, 819 E. Prospect 
St, Ft. Collins, Colo. 

REAL ESTATE 

"RANCH 1 TO S" — Oversized acre hornesites, 
desert foothills, elevation 3300, superb views, 
all-year climate, careful but moderate re- 
strictions. Five minutes from post-office, 
stores. Electricity, Water Mains In, priced 
from $595; terms, For map write Battelle, 
Lucerne Valley. California, or see me, Foot- 
hill Rd. 

DESERT COTTAGES, furnished rentals edge 
of Mojave desert, 3300 ft. elevation, year 
round climate, spring warer, swimming. Wm. 
E. Miller, Lucerne Valley, California. 

FOR SALE: Lor near City limits of Needles, 
Calif, Work Shop, Lapidary Equipment and 
collection of rocks. Address G. C, Goodin, 
Gen. Del, Needles, Calif. 

FOR LEASE — 1 to 5 acre placer plots with ex- 
cellent building locations and water, for those 
interested in a permanent, romantic mining 
retreat. Bill Schmidt, 602 E. Whittier Blvd., 
Whittier, California. 



THE HOTEL 
AT THE 

PALMS 
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FIREPLACE — 
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ALL YEAR 



Gateway to Joshua Tree Monument 

ROBT. VAN LAHR, Mgr. 

For reservations write or call at 
29 Palms Inn. Twentynine Palms, Calif, 
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CALIFORNIA 
New Museum Quarters . . . 

PALM SPRINGS— Palm Springs Des- 
ert museum opened on October 1 1 in its 
new temporary headquarters which are lo- 
cated on the estate donated to the museum 
by Cornelia B. White, next to the library. 
The museum schedule includes natural 
history movies on Tuesday nights, film 
classics from the Museum of Modern Art 
on Friday nights, field trips or auto cara- 
vans on Saturdays, and guest lecturers on 
desert subjects on Saturday nights. A bird 
walk and a star-gazers walk are conducted 
once every month. The museum is open 
from 10 to 1 2 a. m. and I to 5 p. m., Mon- 
days through Saturdays, and J to 4 p. m. 
Sundays. Featured exhibit for the season is 
the story of Salton Sea. 

Kaiser Railroad Speeded . . . 

MECCA— Despite 110 to 125 degree 
summer temperatures, construction of 
Henry Kaiser's privately built 55 -mile 
railroad is proceeding rapidly, with crews 
working double shifts and using large 
quantities of salt tablets to survive in the 
heat. The railroad, which will run from the 
Southern Pacific line 11 miles south of 
Mecca to the tpn ore deposits of Eagle 
mountain, is planned for completion by 
April. Kaiser will use the ore at his Fon- 
tana steel mill. The grade of the road will 
be held to two degrees, and there will be 
no curves of more than eight degrees. 



"CONCHA'BELT 




Here's your chance to own this exquisite ex- 
ample of Southwestern artistry at very little 
cost. Each large (1 3/8"xl' r ) Concha m this 
beautiful belt is set with flawless, matched, 
genuine blue turquoise measuring 1/3 of an 
inch. Hand rubbed silver and silver solder 
throughout. Handsome engraved links. The 
Concha belt will he a prized addition to your 
jewel case — a f latter U\ff accent with any cos- 
tume, sport or formal — a precious gift. Only 
Si?. 3D. post and tax prepaid- ($9.50 in plain 
silver without turquoise.) No extras. Send for 
your Concha he It today! Enclose check or 
money order with your name and address to: 



HAROLD MARYOTT 



MIAMI 



ARIZONA 



Study Desert Plants . . . 

TWENTYNINE PALMS — Dr. W. F. 
West of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology has been making studies of the cor- 
relation between rainfall, temperatures 
and soil conditions, and the germination of 
desert plants. He reports Twentynine 
Palms the best area he has found for his 
work. Tests were made recently on seeds 
of 40 varieties of desert vegetation that 
had been out of the ground for 22 years. 
When planted, one- half germinated. The 
three responding most rapidly were the 
Washingtonia palm — the roots of which 
had small sprouts in one day — the grease- 
wood and the goat nut. Dr. West found 
that many desert plants sprout at night in- 
stead of day in the summer months. 

Cokes Sell Calico Museum . . . 

CALICO — Mr. and Mrs. Larry Coke- 
have sold their museum in the ghost town 
of Calico to W. E. ("Doc") Smith of 
Daggett and his sister Mrs. Irene Wolfe. 
Mrs. Coke still is in charge of the museum, 
being assisted by Mrs. Wolfe. The new 
owners plan to operate the museum 
along the same lines that the Cokes 
did for 10 years. The museum, located in 
what once was the Wells Fargo express of- 
fice, is filled with relics of Calico's boom 
days which the Cokes collected. Mr. and 
Mrs. Coke are authors of the book Calico, 
which tells and illustrates the story of the 
ghost town. They plan to build on real es- 
tate they own on Highway 91 just west of 
Yermo. 

■ • • 

With the largest number of ballots cast 
in any election in city history, Barstow 
ctizens have voted 620 to 450 to incor- 
porate. The election ended a battle for in- 
corporation which was carried to the state 
supreme court and attracted nation-wide 
attention 

i > * 

Fifty years of mining history are chron- 
icled in 30 photographs on display at the 
Desert Museum at Randsburg. The pho- 
tos are reproductions of scenes during the 
Yellow Aster boom in 1895, the Atolia 
tungsten boom of 1914 and the California 
Rand boom of 1919. Oldtimers are invited 
to visit the display and help identify the 
pioneers shown in the pictures. 

■ * ■ 

Borrego valley's Anza Desert state park 
has been granted an allocation of $97,200 
for improvements, by the California state 
board of public works. 

■ i • 

Approved mrdi cation for treatment of 
rattlesnake bites is available at the Rands- 
burg fire department station to anyone, 24 
hours a day, Captain Fred Garrett states. 
Captain Garrett and his assistant have been 
instructed in use of the treatment, known 
technically as Mulford's Antivenin. It is 
the practice, throughout Kern county, to 
have this antidote at fire and forestry sta- 
tions in each community. 



NEVADA 
T&G Will Be Abandoned . . . 

GOLDFIELD — The Tonopah and 
Goldfield railroad will be allowed to scrap 
its 97 miles of line between Mina and 
Goldfield, as the result of a ruling by Dis- 
trict Judge Clark J. Guild of Carson City, 
Judge Guild set aside an order of the Ne- 
vada public service commission which re- 
fused the company permission to abandon 
the line. He declared that, while money 
had been wasted in the past, the company 
now "is broke" and its locomotives are 
"unsalable and unserviceable." The road 
has not been in operation for several 
months, holding its mail and express con- 
tracts through use of a track. Junk value 
of the T&G was estimated at $303,000. 

Hot Water Bottle . . . 

TONOPAH — Prospectors and miners 
were warned not to set jugs of water out 
in the sun next to inflammable material. 
The Tonopah Times-Bonanza some weeks 
back published an article released by Ne- 
vada agricultural extension service citing 
the fire hazard caused by concentration of 



"EVERYTHING FOR THE HIKER" 

SLEEPING BAGS 
AIR MATTRESSES 
SMALL TENTS 

and many other items 

VAN D EG RIFT'S HIKE HUT 

717 West 7th Street 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 



County Maps... 

CALIF: Twnshp, Rng, Sec, MINES, All 
road, frail, creek, river, lake, R.R., school, 
camp, mgr. station, elev,, nil. forest, land 
grant, pwr, line, canal, etc., boundaries. 

Size range 20x30 to 73x100 inches. 

All Counties $1 except as listed: Tuo- 
lumne, Santa Barbara, Plumas. Placer, 
Modoc, Madera, $1.50; Tulare, Tehama, 
Siskiyou, Imperial, $2; San Diego, Riv- 
erside, Mendocino, Kern, Humboldt, 
Fresno, $2.50; Trinity, Shasta, Mono, San 
Luis Obispo, Monterey, Lassen, Los An- 
geles, $3. 



Inyo Co., 67x92 



San Bernardino, 73x110 

San Bernardino, No. or So. Hali 
N.W., S.W., N.E., or S.E. quarter .... 3.75 



$15.00 
15.00 

. 7.50 



Also Oregon, Idaho and Washington 
County Maps, 

WORLD'S MINERALS 

2417 San Pablo Avenue 
OAKLAND 12, California 
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UNIQUE CACTUS GARDEN 



Exquisite California ceramic bow] and 
7 unusual cacti. $1.75 Postpaid, any- 
where in the U. S. A. 

Send 10c for Sample Plant and List to 

Rm RANCH 

Rt. 1 Holtville, Calif. 




Save-the- 
Redwoods 

Send 10 cents each for the Be 
attractively i 1 1 a strsted nara- 

?hlets: "A Living Link in 
liatory," by John C. Mcr- 
riam.., "Treea, Shrubs and 
Flowers of the Redwood 
Rertiou," by Willis L. Jepson ... "The Story 
Told by a Fallen Redwood." by Km aim el 
Fritz ... "Redwoods of the Past." by Ralph 
W. Chaney. All four pamphlets Tree; to new 
members — send $2 for annual members bin 
(or JIO for contributing membership). 

SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
750 Administration Building, 
University of Galiloroia, Berkeley 4, Calif. 



DO YOU HAVE ALL OF THESE 

GUIDES to the SCENIC WEST? 




Travel with Scenic Guides and 
See More 

MAPS— DESCRIPTIONS— PICTURES 
All Alphabetically Arranged for 
Quick Reference 

SCENIC GUIDES to NEVADA, NORTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA, SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA, ARIZONA and UTAH are 

Available Now 
Price SI. 00 each at your Book Store 
or by Mail from 

SCENIC GUIDES 

Box 288 Susanville, Calil. 



heat rays through the water — in the same 
manner as sunrays passing through a mag- 
nifying glass. Three disastrous fires were 
traced to this source. Now the Tonopah 
editor repeats the warning with emphasis. 
On a trip to Mohawk creek, he set a water 
jug beside a rubber water pail, and came 
back to find the jug had burned a hole 
through the pail. 

Explore 40-Mile Canyon . . . 

BEATTY — An expedition has left 
Beatty to explore the little known 40-Mile 
canyon country and to trace down a Paiute 
legend that the area was rich in silver and 
that Paiutes and Spaniards once battled 
there. The group, made up of Jim Hinton, 
Charley Walker, Bill Martin and Bill 
Whitney, plans to take a four -wheel -drive 
former army ambulance as far as possible, 
then set up a temporary camp until road 
can be cleared to drive the truck farther. 
Supplies will be brought in to a designated 
meeting place, probably the summit of 
Timber mountain, then carried by the army 
truck to the camp. 

Historic Coaches Sold . . . 

CARSON CITY — Gordon Sampson, 
general manager of the Virginia and 
Truckee railroad has announced that three 
old time wooden coaches belonging to the 
company, including the historic Julia Bul- 
leite have been sold to the Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer film studios in Hollywood. 
The Julia Bullette, named for one of the 
most notorious figures in boom-time Vir- 
ginia City, was equipped with a bar, leath- 
er ceiling, coal oil lamps and green plush 
seats. Sampson said the sale had been made 
with reluctance, but that the railroad was 
not financially able to donate them to any 
organization or to bear the cost of their 
maintenance. 

Chukors lor Nevada . . . 

CARSON CITY— The fish and wild- 
life service has approved a project calling 
for eventual planting of chukar partridge 
on every spring and body of water in Ne- 
vada. The chukar partridge is a native of 
Asia, beautifully colored, and between the 
quail and grouse in size. In experimental 
plants, the bird has been found to thrive 
throughout the state. It is believed that by 
using wild trapped birds that the chukar 
can be introduced successfully into most of 
the new areas. Trapping and planting will 
be done under the Pitt man- Roberts on act 
by which the work is done entirely by state 
personnel but three- fourths of the expense 
is paid by the national government. 
• • • 

Governors Vail Pittman of Nevada and 
Earl Warren of California were sched- 
uled to participate in the opening of a new 
all-weather transcontinental link on U. S. 
Highway 50 through the Lake Tahoe area. 
Representatives of all cities along High- 
way 50, from San Francisco to Wendover, 
Utah, planned to be present. The new mil- 
lion dollar road replaces the old Meyers 
grade. 



In Reno, Justice of the Peace Harry 
Dunseath fined a hunter $300 for shooting 
a sage hen out of season, and warned that 
others guilty of the same offense soon 
would face stiff jail sentences without the 
alternative of paying a fine. The sage hen, 
one of the few native Nevada game girds, 
is said to be disappearing rapidly. 
• ■ # 

A government appraiser working for 
the army has been placing a valuation on 
properties within the boundaries of the 
Tonopah bombing range, which the army 
intends to retain for another five years. 
Miners and stockmen affected by with- 
drawal of lands in the area will be compen- 
sated for loss of rights on the basis of these 
appraisals. 

■ ■ » 

Completion of paving on Highway 8- A, 
in the Big Smoky valley section between 
Highway 50 near Austin and Round 
Mountain, is planned for early in 1948. 
Commissioners of both Nye and Lander 
counties have given the work high priority. 

■ ■ • 

NEW MEXICO 
Navajo Silversmith Returns . , . 

FORT WINGATE — Dooley Dewey 
Shorty, teacher of silversmithing and jew- 
elry making at Fort Wingate Indian 
school, has returned from the first Ameri- 
can silversmith's conference, held at the 
Rhode Island School of Design in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, in August. Shorty 
was one of 12 teachers selected from dif- 
ferent sections of the country to partici- 
pate in the conference and to work there 
under William Bennett, British master 
craftsman who conducted it. 

Seek Indian Security Status . . . 

SANTA FE— State Public Welfare Di- 
rector Murray Hintz and Assistant Attor- 
ney General Robert W. Ward plan to con- 
fer with social security officials in Wash- 
ington to determine the status of New 
Mexico Indians under the social security 
program. Director Hintz said that most 



CALIFORNIA'S FINEST GIFT 

— to anyone, anywhere, anytime! 

A BEAUTIFUL outline Map of California, 
with 31 of its loveliest identified ore miner- 
als-, securely and permanently cemented on a 
heavy colored cardboard, and inclosed in a 
neat, durable, SVjxVVj box, with a cover pic- 
ture showing Death Valley's unique Stove 
Pipe Wells Sand Dunes and the Funeral 
Ranee in the background. All for only $ I.B5. 

THIS WILL DEFINITELY solve your 
Gift Problem. Everyone vrill enjoy this 
educational keepsake! Old and Young 
Alike 1 Give or mat] it to ALL your 
friends '. 

ORDER NOW! See for yourself. If not highly 
pleased we'll cheerfully refund your money. 
WE WILL PREPAY to anywhere in the 
U- S. A. for $1.95 each. Or we will prepay 
to you at the rate of: 3 at $1.75, 6 at $1.55, 
12 at $1.45. 

SPECIAL CONSIDERATION TO 
DEALERS 

E. R. HICKEY, Sr. 

2323 S. Hope St. Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
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states except New Mexico and Arizona in- 
clude Indians, on and off the reservations, 
in their social security programs. New 
Mexico, he explained, has about 8100 per- 
sons receiving old age benefits. If all state 
Indians were brought under the program, 
he estimated 9000 additional might be- 
come eligible for the pension and that 
"would break us." In the meantime, In- 
dian traders were asking why Indians must 
pay a state tobacco tax which was levied to 
support old age benefits for which the In- 
dians were not eligible. 

Pueblos Can't Vote . . . 

SANTj 4 . FE— Judge David Chavez has 
ruled that Pueblo Indians are not entitled 
to vote in New Mexico and that they are 
not legally residents of the state. His de- 
cision followed a similar one which barred 
Navajo and Zuni reservation Indians from 
voting. The judgement was handed down 
in a test suit brought by Pete Tapia, a 
Pueblo Indian, against county clerk Mar- 
garet Ulibarri Lucero, charging that her 
office refused to let him register for the 
last election. Tapia s attorney said the rul- 
ing would be appealed to the state su- 
preme court. 

Chetro Ketl Flooded . . . 

CROWNPOINT— Chetro Ketl, large 
prehistoric pueblo at Chaco Canyon na- 
tional monument, was badly damaged by 
cloudburst runoff late in August. M, R. 
Tillotson, director of region three of the 



park service said water-borne 
debris choked the natural course of the 
flood waters and impounded them behind 
the highest section of the pueblo's 470- 
foot- long wall. Forty feet of the wall col- 
lapsed and the water flooded and de- 
stroyed 22 deeply excavated rooms. Tower 
Kiva was damaged, but not beyond repair. 
The ruins were excavated between 1920 
and 1939, under the direction of the late 
Dr. Edgar L. Hewett. 

Merge Three Institutions . . . 

SANTA FE — Merger of the Laboratory 
of Anthropology with the School of Amer- 
ican Research and the Museum of New 
Mexico became effective on September 1, 
it was announced by Dr. Sylvanus G. Mor- 
ley, who had been acting director of the 
three organizations. 

* ■ * 

Taos is converting its local Indian wel- 
fare group into a non-profit corporation to 
be known as Friends of the American In- 
dians. Membership is open to interested 
persons everywhere, Arthur Noble, chair- 
man of the charter committee said. 

• * « 

Christmas lights of Madrid, New Mex- 
ico, which before the war drew thousands 
of Yuletide visitors to the little mining 
town, will remain unlighted this year. 
Scarcity of labor, materials and supplies 
made a renewal of the event this year im- 
possible, officials explained. 
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Serene and beautiful, the desert awaits you... 
th and new vitality in every sun-drenched day 
. .Jperfect comfort in the Desert Inn's 3 5 -acre 
garden estate. All sports. Come bach, enjoy life anew! 

PALM SPRINGS/ CALIFORNIA 

NOVEMBER, 1947 



Money doesn't 
go far this 
Christmas 

The stores are displaying a 
wider range of gift merchandise 
this season than since the pre- 
war period — but with prices 
what they are, the family of av- 
erage income will not find the 
Christmas shopping problem 
easy. 

Quality goods come high. 
That is. most oi them do, but 
there are a lew exceptions. One 
of these exceptions is the gift 
subscription of a quality maga- 
zine — the 

Desert Magazine 

Every month throughout the 
year, Desert brings to the home 
the clean sage-scented air of the 
great desert playground, where 
more and more people each 
year are going for leisure-hour 
rest and recreation. 

Desert isn't expensive. The 
subscription price is $3.00 a 
year — but where two or more 
subscriptions are included in 
the same order the rate is $2.50 
a year — two subscriptions for 
$5.00, and $2.50 for each addi- 
tional gift. 

Your friends will love the 
beautiful photography in Desert 
— and will appreciate the maps 
and travel information. And 
they will like the colorful desert 
gift card which will be a remin- 
der that you have remembered 
them at this Christmas season. 

The first copy of the year's 
gift subscription will be mailed 
to reach them just before Christ- 
mas day. And after all, what 
finer compliment can you pay 
your friend than the gift of a 
quality magazine— a gift that 
brings pleasure throughout the 
year. 

Send your gift order today — 
and that will be one less worry 
as the busy shopping season 
approaches. 

TWO FUtL-YEAR 
SUBSCRIPTIONS — $5.00 
Add $2.50 lor Each Additional 
Gift on Same Order 
Address 

th ^^^^^^j^mfi g Ann e 

El Centre, California 
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UTAH 

New Road for Arches . . . 

MOAB— A new road in Atches na- 
tional monument, to extend from Bal- 
anced Rock in the Windows section of the 
monument to Delicate Arch, Fiery Fur- 
nace and the Devil's Garden area, has 
been approved by the Utah department of 
publicity and industrial development. The 
new road, to be constructed with the ap- 
proval of the national park service, will 
be about seven miles in length and is ex- 
pected to cost $20,000. Grand county will 
do the construction work, furnishing 
equipment and personnel. Its contribution 
in equipment and materials is expected to 
be 20 per cent of the cost. 

"Keep Public Lands Public" . . . 

BRIGHTON — A resolution urging 
congress to "keep public lands public" 
was adopted by delegates to the annual 
conference of the Federated Western Out- 
door clubs, meeting in September near 
Brighton. The clubs charged that a minor- 
ity group of western livestock growers was 
backing a movement to "secure control 
and eventual ownership of the greater part 



of public lands of western states and of 
the undeveloped minerals in these lands 
under the guise of states' rights, tax equal- 
ization and stabilization of the stock in- 
dustry." 

Utes Protest Oil Leases . . . 

VERNAL— The Ute Indian tribal 
council has asked the secretary of the in- 
terior to reject the joint bid of Carter and 
Stanolind oil companies for leasing oil and 
gas rights on 15,13-1 acres of tribal and al- 
lotted lands. The companies bid SI. 25 per 
acre plus a $4.08 acre bonus. The council 
felt that the bonus offered was too low. 
The lands involved are within the Uintah- 
Ouray Indian reservation, and adjoin 
lands on which the Carter company has en- 
countered good oil showings. 

Rescue River Traveler . . . 

GREENRIVER— Mrs. Bert Loper of 
Greenriver suffered a broken shoulder and 
ribs when crushed while launching a heavy 
boat in Green river gorge in southeastern 
Utah. Her husband, 78-year-oid riverman 
Bert Loper, left her under mosquito net- 
ting on the bank and started to hike out 



A RECORD OF PROGRESS-- 

t9 CQQ QOC Cfl REPRESENTS THE NET POWER SALES OF THE 
<K r 0O0,iKU.JU IMPERIAL IRRIGATION DISTRICT FOR 1946 

THAT IS WHY THE DISTRICT'S POWER SYSTEM IS 
PROVING TO BE A PAYING INVESTMENT 

• Since the Spring ot 193G when the District entered the Power 
Business, Net Power Sales increased irom $52,295 to 
$2,683,325.50, recorded for the year 194S. 

• Net Revenue of the Power Division grew from 39,843 to 
$932,744.28 during the same period. 

• Despite inflation ary prices, (he 30 per cent pre-war reduction 
in District power costs has been maintained — the only com- 
modity that has not increased in price. 



NEITHER 



HAS THE DISTRICT POWER SYSTEM CAUSED ANY 
TAXATION 



BUT— Growing requirements have resulted in unprecedented demands for more 
power. 

These demands are being provided for by a continuing over-all Power Program. 

The District's 1945 Power Development Project, providing for a huge steam- 
electric generating plant, new substations, new transmission line3, and other 
vitally needed facilities, is well under way. 

Construction work will soon start on a steam -electric generating plant, to furnish 
standby power. 

Yes, Imperial Irrigation District Power is keeping pace with the growth and de- 
velopment of the fertile Imperial and Coachella Valleys, which it is serving. 

Long range, intelligent planning, plus your cooperation is making the District's 
Power Program a success. 

Imperial Irrigation District 



Use Your Own Power-Moke it Pay for the AH American Canal 
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through the desert for help. Veteran riv- 
erman Harry Aleson and Ralph Badger 
discovered Mrs. Loper while on a river 
expedition, and Aleson trailed Loper and 
brought him back six hours later. Aleson 
repaired Loper 's outboard motor, put it 
on Badger's boat and took Mrs. Loper 28 
miles up river to the mouth of the San Ra- 
fael. Here he swam ashore and obtained an 
automobile at the Marsing ranch and 
drove Mrs. Loper to Greenriver, where 
she was placed under a physician's care. 
• * ■ 

Wesley Oliver, government trapper in 
the La Sal mountains, narrowly escaped 
death when a cyanide cartridge exploded 
when he was setting it for coyotes. The cy- 
anide fumes struck the upper part of his 
face and he may lose the sight of one eye. 

STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933. 

Of The Desert Magasine published monthly at 
El Centro, California, fur October. 1347. 

STATE Ol'' CALIFORNIA 

COUNTY OF IMPERIAL 

Before me, a Notary Public- in. and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personalty appeared Bess 
Stacy, who, bavins been duly sworn according to 
Jaw, depones and says that she is the Business 
Manager of tho Desert Magazinr and ibttt the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of her knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc.. 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of Au- 
gust 24, 1312, as amended by the Act of March 
3, 11)33, embodied in section S3 7, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to-wit : 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are : 

Publisher. Desert Press, Inc., El Centro, Cali- 
fornia. 

Editor. Randall Henderson, El Centro, Cali- 
fornia. 

Business Manager, Bess Stacy, El Centro, Cali- 
fornia. 

i. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpor- 
ation, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address as well as those of 
each individual member must be given.) 

Desert Press, Inc.. El Centro. California. 

Randall Henderson, El Centro. California. 

Lucile Weight, El Centro, California. 

Bess Stacy. El Centro, California. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (It there arc none, 
so state.) 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs nest above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company^ but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trus- 
tee is acting, is given ; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affi- 
ant's full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who da not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reasqn 
to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest, direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib- 
ers during the twelve months preceding the date 
shown above is , (This information is re- 
quired from daily publications only.) 

(SEAL) BESS STACY 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this Kith 
day of September, 19-17. 

M. L. CARPENTER 
(My commission expires Oct, M. 1949,1 
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GENUINE ZIRCONS, first quality, unset. 
3 stones, total average 3-kts, special value 
$6.00. All colors. Or will trade zircons for 
any old gold or broken jewelry you may 
have. Send order or write for free ship- 
ping container. B. Lowe, Dept. D-9, Hol- 
land Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 



ORANGE BELT SOCIETY PLANS 
GEM SHOW NOVEMBER 8-9 

Orange- Belt Mineralogical society is present- 
ing its first exhibition of cut and polished gem 
stones and mineral specimens on November 8-9 
at the National Orange Show building in San 
Bernardino, California. The show will be open 
from 10 a, m. to 10 p. m. both days, there is no 
admission charge, iind all rockhounds and per- 
sons interested in lapidary and jewelry work are 
urged to attend, Mrs. Erna Clark, club presi- 
dent, is general chairman of the show, Major 
C. T. Kennedy is vice-chairman, Mrs. Howard 
Fletcher is in charge of decorations, and Mrs. 
A, B. Cyrog is publicity chairman. 

Exhibits will include all kinds of lapidary 
work, cabochons and gem stones mounted in 
silver, and rare minerals and crystal groups from 
local and foreign sources. The club board of 
directors is trying an innovation, in that no 
awards, ribbons or prizes will be given. Neither 
will there be commercial displays nor outside 
exhibits, since club membership of 200 is ex- 
pected to fill all available space with club dis- 
plays. 

Show plans were formulated at the September 
meeting of the society, which was a picnic held 
at the Asistencia mission near Red lands. Mr, 
Cyrog talked on the September birth stone, sap- 
phire. At the close of the meeting a "rock rush" 
was held, the roclts being surplus material 
brought by members. Announcement was made 
at the meeting of the death of A. B. Brown of 
Riverside, long a rriembcr of the society. 



CALIFORNIA ROCK SOCIETIES 
EXHIBIT AT STATE FAIR 

Four cases of California gems ?nd minerals 
were displayed at the recent California state 
fair at Sacramento as the first exhibit by Cali- 
fornia mineral societies. The Sacramento Min- 
eral society arranged and cared for the display 
material, and the members report that thou- 
sands of people viewed the exhibits. The 
fluorescent display , attracted special attention, 
and state fair officials have asked for a special 
fluorescent exhibit next year. 

The several hundred pieces shown included 
polished flats, cabochons, jewelry, mineral 
specimens, gold nuggets and gold in quartz. 
Confirmation of space was secured so late that 
it was impossible to have complete state repre- 
sentation from members of the California Fed- 
eration of Mineralogical societies. Materia] was 
received from Chico, Lndi, Stockton, San Luis 
Obispo and Oakland. 

•I * • 

MINES CHAMBER SHOW AT 
RIVERSIDE, NOVEMBER 7-9 

The second annual gem and mineral show of 
the Riverside Chamber of Mines will be held in 
Riverside, California, on November 7-9. Deal- 
ers and amateur collectors have been invited to 
place displays in the show, which attracted large 
attendance last year. Information regarding en- 
tries and the program planned may be obtained 
from Mrs. Retra E. Ewers, J9fil Third street. 
Riverside, California. 



ROCKHOUND COURSE OFFERED 
AT OAKLAND NIGHT SCHOOL 

A night school course in prospecting and 
mineral identification, taught by Robert O. 
De id rick, was scheduled to start September 15 
in the Technical evening school in Oakland, 
California. Classes were planned for Monday 
and Wednesday evenings, from 7:00 to 10; 00 
p. m., and the course will continue until school 
closes next June. Mineral identification will 
be taught by laboratory methods and physical 
properties. Historical and economic geology 
will be taken up in class and by field trips. 



IMPORTED GEMS . . . 

We are direct importers. Send for frees 
price list of more than 80 varieties of Bern 
iQUKh for facet and eabochon cutters. 



LIONEL DAY 

Dept. DM 



3560 Broadway 



New York 31, N. Y. 



iHUBBELL'S! 

m TRADING POST ! 



NAVAJO INDIAN RUGS & JEWELRY 
Tom S. Hubbell, 2331 Pico Blvd. 
Santa Monica. California 



Sensational Price Reduction-- 

THERE IS A POLY ARBOR FOR 
YOUR EVERY LAPIDARY NEED. If 
you have been wanting an extra ar- 
bor lor grinding, sanding, or polishing 
but have not been able to afford it, 
HERE IS YOUR CHANCE to buy 
several new arbors. 

TO WIDELY INTRODUCE POLY AR- 
BORS we offer the following items 
at NEW LOW PRICES . . . 

D-12 POLY BALL BEARING GRINDING ARBOR— %" shaft. Designed 
to carry 8x1 or 8x1 W* wheels. 
REGULAR PRICE $22.50 REDUCED TO SI 5.95 

D-12 WITH GRIT SLINGERS — REG. PRICE $24.50— How Only ... $17.50 

shaft— 




D- 5 SAW MANDREL— Ball bearing 
Reg. $3.25 — NOW ONLY 

D- 6 



SAW MANDREL — Ball bearing W shaft- 
Reg. $3.25 — MOW ONLY 



7.50 



8.50 



NEW 15th ANNIVERSARY CATALOG NOW AVAILABLE— 52 pages 9x12" printed 
and profusely illustrated. It contains the MOST COMPLETE listing ol EQUIPMENT, 
TOOLS, AND MATERIALS for use in GEM CUTTING and JEWELRY WORK that has 
ever been published. Send 35e lor your copy today. This caialog contains many 
valuable articles containing information not elsewhere available. Worth several 
dollars to every gem cutter and jeweler. 

BE SUHE TO VISIT OUB SHOP— Our store has been remodelled. You fUST NEVER 
SAW SO MANY ROCKS IN ONE PLACE. 100,000 SPECIMENS ABE A LOT OF 
BOCKS but that is what you will see at our remodelled shop, PLAN A FIELD TRIP 
to our OUTDOOR MINERAL DEPT. We have MORE BOCKS THAN BOCKEFELLEB. 
YouTl have MORE FUN THAN AT CONEY ISLAND. 

LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT— SEE ALL THE BEST MAKES AT ONE PLACE. NO NEED 
TO SHOP AROUND. ALL MAKES OF SAW UNITS DEMONSTRATED. We will be 
pleased to FULLY EXPLAIN just what you need to GET STARTED in LAPIDARY AND 
ROCK POLISHING. JUST TWO THINGS TO REMEMBER— VISrT OUR SHOP AND 
ORDER OUR NEW HUGE 35c CATALOG. 



GRIEGER'S 



1633 E. WALNUT STREET 
PASADENA 4, CALIFORNIA 
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ADVERTISING RATE 
7e a Word Minimum $1.00 



YOUR OPPORTUNITY: We have to move 
and are go ng to reduce our large stock of Ne- 
vada triatrial. Assorted, agatized and opal- 
ized wood, agates, algae, jaspers, geodes, 
amygdaloids, etc. t 5 lbs, $2.00, 10 lbs. $3,50, 
25 lbs. $7,00. Slabs from this material 10 sq, 
in, $1.00, 50 sq, in. $4.00, 100 sq. in. $7.00. 
Assorted good specimen wood and lots of 
good cutting material, 10 lbs. $2.50, 20 lbs. 
£4.50. 40 lbs. $8.00. Please include postage 
or we will ship express, charges collect, 
whichever you prefer. John L. James, Tono- 
pah. Nevada. 



JADE, RHODONITE, Lapiz Lazuli. Try us for 
a fine glow polish on these hard to finish gem 
stones. Large specimen polishing. Drilling 
any size and quantity, H. M. Samuelson. 1012 
El Camino Real, N, Salinas, Calif. 

MONTANA MOSS AGATES in the rough for 
gem cutting $1.00 per lb, plus postage. Also 
Slabbed Agate 25c per sq. in. (Minimum or- 
der $1.00). Elliott Gem Shop, 26 Jergins Ar- 
cade, Long Beach 2, California, 

FINE PAPERWEIGHTS — Pen mounts, 
matched sets, many mineral types. Featuring 
Texas fluorescent turitella. Sent on approval. 
Discount to dealers. Clay Ledbetter, 2126 
McKenzie, Waco, Texas. 

INDIAN RELICS, Curios, Coins, Minerals, 
Books, Old Buttons, Old Glass, Old West 
Photos, Weapons, Catalogue 5c Lemley An- 
tique Store, Osborne, Kansas. 

BEAUTIFUL PETRIFIED PICTURE WOOD 
from Northern Arizona, We think you will 
agree with us that we have as beautiful Pic- 
ture Wood as you have ever seen. This is truly 
a gem wood of character with a picture in 
every piece. Black Petrified Wood from 
Northern Arizona. Gem quality, really black 
rakes a high polish. Very limited supply of 
both picture and black wood so sold only in 
slabs 10 square inches $5.50 or 100 square 
inches $30.00. Postage prepaid if check with 
order. Also cut stones (see below). Chryso- 
colla Gem Quality from Miami, Arizona. 
Beautiful robin-egg blue. Sold only in cut 
stones (see below). Turquoise of Quality 
from Nevada and Arizona from 10c to $1,00 
per karat. Have some blue Gem, Battle 
Mountain, Cortez, etc. Sold only in cut stones 
(see below). Cut Stones Wholesale and Re- 
tail. We have excellent stock beautiful cut 
stones in Picture Wood, Black Petrified 
Wood, Chrysocolla and Turquoise for brace- 
lets, rings, ear-bobs, pins, etc. Send for our 
current price list. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Steve Hambaugh, Box 332, 
Wickenburg, Ariz. 

ATTENTION ROCK COLLECTORS. It will 
cay you to visit the Ken-Dor Rock Roost. We 
buy, sell, or exchange mineral specimens. 
Visitors are always welcome. Ken -Dor Rock 
Roost, 419 So. Franklin, Modesto, California, 

MINERALS, GEMS, COINS, Bills, Old Glass, 
Books, Stamps, Fossils, Buttons, Dolls, 
Weapons, Miniatures, Indian Silver Rings 
and Bracelets, Also Mexican. Catalogue 5c. 
Cowboy Lemley, Las Ctuees, New Mexico, 

ZIRCONS, White stones, sizes 4mm to 6mm at 
3 stones for $3.25, postpaid. Agate, etc., cabo- 
chons at $6.00 to $24.00 per dozen. Rough 
sawed slabs and rough agate at right prices. 
Bishop's Agate Shop, Maryhill, Wash. 



MINERAL SPECIMENS: Micro-mount and 
Thumb-nail sizes; write today for free list. 
J. E. Byron, Mining Engineer, 1240 Pearl 
Street, Boulder, Colorado. 

MINERAL SPECIMENS, slabs or material by 
the pound for cutting and polishing, RX 
Units, Felker Di-Met Saw Blades, Carborun- 
dum wheels, Cerium Oxide, Preform Cabo- 
chons, Indian jewelry, neck chains. Be sure 
and stop. A. L. Jarvis, Route 2, Box 350, 
Watsonville, California, 3 miles S. on State 
highway No. 1. 

MINERAL COLLECTION, for sale on account 
of illness. Collection sold as a whole only. 
Also 50 to 75 lbs. of uncut material. Agates 
from Arizona, yellow and brown Agate from 
California. Makes beautiful dress buttons. 
Roy Carson, 45 Eureka St., Pasadena 3, Calif. 
Telephone SY, 3-2759. 

MINERAL AND FOSSIL COLLECTORS! 
Read The Earth Science Digest, a monthly 
publication reaching thousands of collectors 
the world over. One year subscription $2.00. 
Sample copy 25c. Write: Dept. D., Box 57, 
Omaha 3, Nebraska. 

MINERAL SETS— 24 Colorful Mineralsf iden- 
tified) in 1x1 compartments — Postage paid, 
$3.50. Prospector's Set of 50 Minerals (iden- 
tified in 1x1 compartments in cloth rein- 
forced sturdy cartons. Postage paid $5.75. 
Elliott's Gem Shop, 26 Jergins Arcade, Long 
Beach 2, Calif. 

FIFTY MINERAL SPECIMENS, %" or over, 
boxed, identified, described, mounted. Post- 
paid $4.00. Old Prospector, Box 21B52, 
Dutch Flat, Calif. 

CASSITERITE (Tin Oxide) lode and stream 
tin. Five specimens lxl" all different for 
$1.00, twelve for $2.00. Lode specimens with 
Cristobalite, Hematite, Rhyolite, etc. A few 
specimens with white Cassiterite, very rare. 
Also some Xled Cassiterite and other New 
Mexico minerals. Free list, R. H. Hartson, 
Box 98, Winston, New Mexico. 

BEATIFUL ARIZONA and New Mexico 
Agate, 10 c per square inch, rough $1.00 per 
lb.. Red or Golden Moss, Golden or Red Fern 
Moss, Red Banded, many odd patterns. Call 
and see my stock if you are down this way. 
Have a good selection of Petrified Wood. 
Money back if not satisfied. Geo. C Curtis, 
The Agate Man, 645 1st St., Hermosa Beach, 
Calif. 

A BARGAIN worth looking into. Am selling 
my shop, equipment, and 1 4 months collec- 
tion of gem materia! and mineral specimens, 
A small amount of finished jewelry, hundreds 
of polished specimens and finished gem 
stones. If interested write for further details. 
J. O. Spangler, Box 96, Battle Mountain, 
Nevada. 

AT THE DESERT RATS NEST, Coober 
Pedy Opal, pinpoint and blue fice. 10 cant 
Anthill Garnets, cut Moonstones. All Brazil- 
ian faceting material in stock. Geo. W. Cham- 
bers, P. O. Box 1123, Encinitas, Calif., or 
see Kizer's filling station, Hy. 101 and F St. 

LOOK INTO THIS NOW, $1.00 brings you 
one beautiful colored specimen, one you will 
like. Write for free list of the many beauties 
now in from the field. Jack the Eockhound, 
P. O. Box 86, Carhondale, Colo, 



ATTENTION ROCK HOUNDS! Fluorescent 
Opalite Agate $2.00 lb., Banded and Mottled 
Agate, $1.50 lb., Moss Agate, $2.00 lb., com- 
mon Agate, $1.00 lb., Jasper, 50c lb.. Picture 
Jasper, $1.00 lb., Smoky Topaz (Obsidian), 
75c lb„ Chalcedony, 75c lb.. Petrified Wood, 
$1.00 lb., Opalite, $1.00 lb., Amethyst 
{Specimen Rock), $1.00 lb., Thunder Eggs, 
50c lb.. Agate Nodules, $1.00 lb. We special- 
ize in both specimen and gem stone material. 
We ship only first quality material. Prices 
F.O.B. Wickenburg, Ariz, Oasis Gem Co., 
P. O. Box 851, Wickenburg, Ariz. 

ARIZONA AGATES, Jaspers, Petrified Wood. 
Rough gem, sliced gem, preform cabochons 
for rings or larger gems or gems cut and pol- 
ished for specimens or jewelry. Send in sketch 
for size of gem, also rings, brooch pins, brace- 
lets, belt buckles or any kind of jewelry and 
we will make and mount cabochon gems to 
your order. Arizona Gem Agate comes in all 
colors and mixed colors of reds, purple, 
greens, golden yellows, brown, clear, milky, 
white, baby blue, sky blue, robin egg blue 
and cloudy blue. All agate is fine gem agate. 
It is very hard ; takes a fine high lustrous pol- 
ish that will last a life time without scratch- 
ing and they will hold the bright and beauti- 
ful colors for ever and never fade. Agates 
come in moss, ferns, flowers, feathers, all in 
beautiful colors and designs. Petrified 
Woods gem material comes in beautiful high 
colors of rainbow, flames, trees, sky lines, 
mountain views and many beautiful scenic 
views. Send for Free Price List, We will also 
saw any rock up to 7x8x12 inches into slices, 
chunks, or to your order. All gem material 
and work guaranteed. New Address: Chas E. 
Hill, Arizona Agate Mines, P. O. Box 126, 
Cave Creek, Arizona, 

ARIZONA AGATES FREE if not satisfied. 
Beautiful multi-colored Agate in bands and 
many scenic and rare patterns, some opalized 
and fluorescent. All good cutting material, 
any size pieces you desire up to 20 lbs. All 
you pay is postage on 3 pounds of assorted 
Agates. After receiving the Agates and you 
are entirely satisfied send me $2.00. If not 
cntitely satisfied it is yours for free. Should 
you be planning a collecting trip, contact me 
for guide service to some choice locations of 
Agare. Amethyst, Geodes, Thunder Eggs, 
etc. H. Mick, Box One, Morristown, Ariz. 

HAND MADE STERLING SILVER MOUNT- 
INGS. No need ro send your stone — a tem- 
plate or drawing will do. Your design or 
mine. "The Silversmiths," Fernley, Nevada. 

TIG ERE YE, finest cutting material, $5.00 lb. 
Rough Australian Opal, $20,00 per oz. Spe- 
cial $1.00 introductory offer— 10 rough Zir- 
cons, also 1 each rough Ruby, Sapphire, Tur- 
quoise, Moonstone specimens. Lawrence Gem 
Co., P. O. Box 1396, Milwaukee, Wis. 

LEDGE OPAL, nice specimen and slabbing ma- 
terial, 3 lbs. $2,00 postpaid. Opalized Chal- 
cedony Nodules, solid gem stone throughout 
that takes a beautiful mirror polish, 4 lbs. 
$2.00 postpaid. Both from a brand new field 
and not offered before. G. E. Johnston, Box 
5 3, Caliente, Nev. 

HAVE YOUR FAVORITE Cabochons mount- 
ed in hand-made Sterling or 10K Gold 
mountings. Old prices still in effect. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Your correspondence in- 
vited. K. K. Brown, Beaver, Utah. 

COLORFUL SPECIMENS — Arizona: Rose 
Quartz. Olive Green Serpentine with silky 
Asbestos seams. Grey Perlite with black 
Apache Teardrops imbedded. Idaho: Red 
Garnets in Mica Schist. 2x2" to 4x4," $1,00 
to $3.00. New York: Hexagon ite, lavender- 
purple, Xlinc aggregates, 2x3" upward $1 .00 
to $6.50. Postage Extra. Mary Ann Kasey, Box 
230, Prescott, Arizona. 
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LAUCK'S PROSPECTOR GUIDE, now in its 
4th printing, comes to you in a new weather- 
proof cover. No trip or meeting is complete 
without this easy to carry Booklet, Sent post- 
paid for 50c. E. R. Hickey, 2323 So. Hope St., 
Los Angeles 7, California. 

CABINET SPECIMENS. Prices reduced in or- 
der to reduce stock. Iron Pyrite specimens, 
one inch or more, 25c, larger sizes to $3.00. 
Galena specimens 50c up. 35 beautiful, color- 
ful mounted minerals, approximately one 
inch, including gold, silver, etc., especially 
designed for the beginner as an aid to identi- 
fying diffetent minerals, $2,50. Large stock 
of gem material and cabinet specimens. Write 
your needs. Colorado Gem Co., Bayfield, 
Colo. 

FOR SALE; Black and grey petrified palm with 
eyes and red plume jasper. $1.00 per lb. plus 
postage. Maida Langley, Box 331, Needles, 
California. 

TURQUOISE MATRIX $2.00 per pound, not 
exactly gem material. Specimen material but 
lots of pieces will cut stones in matrix. I also 
offer a limited amount of azurite, Aurical- 
cite and copper minerals for $2.00 pound. 
Special on Fluorescent Minerals in a choice 
selection 3 pounds J2.50, Mixed Agates, 
Jasper, Petrified Wood, Chalcedony, Opalite, 
etc., forty cents pound or 20 pounds $5,00, 
40 pounds J8.00. All prices F.O.B. Gold- 
field. Specimens of Nevada Minerals only 
15c each write for kinds wanted. Fancy 
specimens of gold and native copper. Rock- 
hounds Paradise, fifty square miles of si lie l- 
fied rocks at Goldfield. A few fine Quartz 
crystals. Mrs, Maryphilis Foreman, Box 178, 
Goldfield, Nevada, 



FIRST ANNUAL ROCKHOUND 
PICNIC IS POPULAR 

Four hundred rockhounds attended the first 
annual picnic sponsored by the Los Angeles 
Lapidary society and held at Oak Grove park, 
near Pasadena, on September 14. Members from 
16 Southern California societies were present, 
and the following club presidents were intro- 
duced: Jack Gaston, Los Angeles Lapidary so- 
ciety ; Dan White, Glendale Lapidary and Gem 
society; Tom Daniels, Faceteers; James Arnold, 
Hollywood Lapidary society ; Mrs. Dorothy Pet- 
tis, San Pedro Lapidary society; Albert Hake, 
Southwest Mineralogical society; Clarence Chit- 
tenden, Santa Monica Gemologkal society; 
C. D. Gibson, Lockheed Rock Grafters society; 
W. Ellis Johnson, Old Baldy Mineral society; 
Howard Barnes, Corona del Mar Lapidary so- 
ciety; Fred Kruger, Pomona Valley Mineral so- 
ciety; and Robert Gunter, Gem Cutters guild. 
Mrs. W. L. Cooper, secretary, represented San 
Fernando Mineral and Gem society. Ted Ben- 
nett was picnic chairman. 

Two hundred prizes valued at $1000 were 
given away at the picnic, as door prizes and to 
winners of games and contests. A new cutoff 
saw, diamond saw blades, laps for facet making 
and gem stones in gold settings, cabochons, cut- 
ting material, faceted stones, and other items 
were given. Prizes were furnished by the Los 
Angeles Lapidary society, Old Baldy Mineral 
society, M. D, R. Manufacturing company, 
R. & B. Artcraft, Allen Lapidary Equipment 
company. Hickerson Supply, J, J. Jewelcraft, 
Theodore's, Grieger's, Highland Park Lapidary 
Supply, S, T. Gem and Mineral shop, the Lapi- 
dary Journal, Ultra-Violet Products, Chuck Jor- 
dan, Ed Hickey and Valley Craft shop. 



AGATE JEWELRY 

WHOLESALE 

PACIFIC AGATE SHOP 

O. R. [unkiru ^ Son 
Box 14 S3 Newport Oregon 




MINERAL 
IDENTIFICATION 
SIMPLIFIED 

Br O. C, SMITH. A.B., A.M. 

2nd Revised Edition 

Frio $3.50 
Plus Tai in California 



Also the Great New Book 

IDENTIFICATION AND 
QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS OF MINERALS 

By O. C. SMITH. A.B., A.M. 

300 mineral*, 120 Blowpipe tests, 40 Bead 
test* and the r us puns* to Ultra-Violet Hint 
all shown in finest full color. Nothing like It 
ever published before. The Analytical proce- 
dure ia the most complete and the simplest 
ever devised. Anyone can analyze minerals 
now. 

Price $9.50 
Plus Tax in California 

Order from — O. C. SMITH - Dept. D 
S1S7 Santa Ana St. — Bell, California 
or Your Local Dealer 



'Mineral Collectors Handbook' 

By hichahd m. pearl 

New ond exclusive reference data for the col- 
Iflctor at home axid in the field* 14 useful flec- 
tions — ■ Preservation^ Cabinet, Museums^ 
Gems, Crystals, Meteorites^ Fluorescente^ 
Chemistry, Tests, Words and Names. Litera- 
ture, Field. Maps, Societies, Never before a 
booh like this one! 

Handsome Saddle-Leather Cloth Binding 
Quality Paper, 300 Pages 

YOUB copy is NOW ready 
Price $3,75 Postpaid 

MINERAL BOOK COMPANY 

405-A Mining Exchange Bldg. 
So- Nevada Ave* Colorado Springs, Coin. 



New HILLQUIST AUTO-FEED lor HILLQUIST DIAMOND 

SAW UNIT No . other P° wcr Ieed like it] ( p « tB - Pend. I Auto- 
matically adjusts cutting speed to hardness of rock. 
Foolproof, Gives faster, smoother cut- 
ting. Pays for itself by iticrtasinit 
life of saw blade. Fits all Hillquist 
saw unite and many otber makes . . . 
write for information. Only 146. 86 
f. o. b. Hillquist 16" Saw Unit 
shown below complete with Auto -Feed, 
$148.85. 




It's Here! The 
NEW Hillquist 
TRIM SAWI 

The only trim saw 
with raising and low- 
ering arbor and pre- 
cision feed. Perfect 
for those difficult 
jobs of cutting Gtars, 
crosses, etc. Write 
for descriptive fold- 
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DIAMOND SAWS 

tidier for dortcr, H^RvWt \«(,l>t. 
Spofd Diamond Sowi gift you morn 
tot your money bncautn rhcy loll 
longer and (ui Jailor, Order today 
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THE COTTAGE 

314 Temple Avenue Long Beach 14, Calif. 
ROCKS — LAPIDARY — ANTIQUES 

Rare old glass and agrate marbles and spheres. 
Colorful pen mounts with matching paper 
weights. Ideal gifts and not expensive. 
Any quantity choice cutting material at 
reasonable prices* 



SLABS FOR . . . 

CABOCHON'S-Jewelry 

1 — Golden Tiger Eye $1.00 

2 — Idaho Moss Agate 75c to $1.50 

3 — Idaho Quality Jasper SOe to $1.00 

4 Utah Red Agate $1.00 to $2.00 

5 — Utah Flowering Ohnidian ____7Sc to jt.ZS 

6 — Montana Agate 75c to $1.50 

7 — Golden Glow, Silver Froth or 

Red and Black Obsidian 75c 

S — $6,00 mixed selection of above $5.25 

9 — $5.00 mixed Montana Agate slabs.... $5.25 
10 — Unpolished scenic and 

Mess Thunder Eggs, each $1.00 

FOR RESALE — - Ladies' rings, Lavallieres, 
Brooches and Hearts, also Men's Rings, ap- 
proval selections by request. 

Ring mounting, Men's Sterling Silver, 3 for 
$5.75, Men's Sterling with gold trim, 3 for 
$7,50. Lades' Sterling Silver Ring with 10K 
Gold trim, 3 for $6.50. 

SWENSON'S AGATE SHOP 

51 14 S. E. 39th Ave. Portland 2, Oregon 




JUST PUBLISHED . , . 

Handbook of 
Gem Identification 

by 

RICHARD T. LIDDICOAT, Jr. 

300 Pages— 130 Illustrations and Tables 
34.50 

For Gem Mineral Collectors and Students 

GEMOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
I AMERICA 
Founded 1931 
541 South Alexandria Ave, Lot Angeles 5 

Publishers of Dictionary of Gems and Gem- 
ology ► . Introductory Gemok>j?y . - Famous 
Diamonds of the? World . . Story of Diamonds 
f . Jew^l-r;, Pocket Reference Book . . Gems 
and G emology ( 3 jmUScicntif ic Quarterly ) 
and numerous hookkta pertaining to Gem- 
stones and Precious Metals, 



ORANGE BELT 

MINERALOGICAL SOCIETY 

cordially extends an 

Invitation to their First Exhibition 
of 

Cut and Polished Gem Stones 
and 

Colorful Mineral Specimens 
from 

Local and Foreign Sources 

November 8th and 9th 
Day and Evening 

at the 

National Orange Show Building 
San Bernardino, California 



ADM 



SSION FREE 



FALLON CLUB GEM DISPLAY 
WINS STATE FAIR RIBBON 

Fallon Rock and Gem club won a first place 
blue ribbon and $25 in cash for their exhibit at 
the recent Nevada stare fair. Specimens ranged 
from 6t)-pound pieces of opalized wood to a 
small tube of gold dust. The largest part of the 
exhibit consisted of Nevada stones and min- 
erals. The principal interest of the fair-goers 
centered on the fluorescent display which was 
in charge of Charles Stains, club president, and 
in the finished gem displays of "Ace" Robinson 
and Harold Ludwick. The club's booth was 
backed by a 4x8 foot pastel of Singing (Sand) 
Mountain, done by Laura Mills. At the base of 
the pastel was a miniature desert arranged on a 
12 inch board, complete with sand, sagebrush, 
flowers, rocks, and a desert trail. 



NORTHWEST FEDERATION MEET 
DRAWS RECORD CROWDS 

Nine thousand persons viewed the gem and 
mineral exhibits at the 1947 conveniion of the 
Northwest Federation of Mineralogical socie- 
ties, held in the Seattle civic auditorium, Au- 
gust 30-^1. Representatives from society groups 
in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana and 
Wyoming were present. There were 250 indi- 
vidual display cases, featuring lapidary work, 
jewelry, crystals, fossils, petrified wood and 
precious and semi-precious gem materials. Com- 
mercial exhibits offered visitors the opportun- 
ity to add to their collections. Host society was 
the Gem Collectors club of Seattle. 

Federation business meeting and election of 
officers was hefd in the auditorium, and the 
1948 convention was set for September 2-3 at 
Bo^eman, Montana. A banquet honoring visit- 
ing members and newly elected officers was 
held August 30 in the auditorium with 400 
attending. 

New officers of the federation are: presidenr, 
Lloyd L. Roherson, Seattle; vice-president, 
Harvey E. Murdoch, Bozenrn; secretary, Mrs. 
Frank J. Murbach, 5927 49;h S. W., Seattle, 
Washington; treasurer, Paul N. Brannan, Spo- 
kane. E. E. Walden, Boise, Idaho, was the re- 
aring president. 

Entertainment program at the convention in- 
cluded a talk by A. W. Hancock, Portland, on 
the pre- hi story of the John Day country, an il- 
lustrared lecture on gem localities of South 
America by Don Major of Teninn; and pictures 
of minerals, collectors and northwest scenery 
by John W. Fields, Seattle. Dr. H. C. Dake, 
editor of the Mineralogist, predicted great suc- 
cess for collectors in the next few seasons. 



PRESCOTT JUNIOR ROCKHOUNDS 
STAGE ROCK AND GEM SHOW 

The Junior Rockhounds of Prescott, Arizona, 
celebrated the first anniversary of their club on 
September 6-7, with a rock and mineral show 
which was attended by 276 persons. Visitors 
came from Arizona, California Colorado, Mis- 
souri, Texas, Iowa, Ohio, Wisconsin, Indiana 
and Canada. Twenty-two collectors, ranginr; in 
age from six to 14 years contributed exhibits. 
Through cash contributions and the s'le of min- 
eral specimens, the club rcalkci $56,92 from 
the show, which was to be used for the purchase 
of fluorescein equipment. Exhibits included 
minerals, rough and polished specimens, jew- 
elry', geodes, petrified wood, and a fluorescent 
display. The show was held in the display rooms 
of the Arizona Power company. 

Uirthday party for the junior club was held 
at its headquarters, 331 Park avenue, Prescott, 
on September 5, and the young rockhounds had 
a birthday cake and ice cream, E. E. Michael 
spoke on sapphires and presented a synthetic 
sapphire for a quiz prize. The stone was won 
by Anne Pessin. 

Officers of the juniot club, which is affiliated 
with the Yavapai Gem and Mineral sociery in- 



clude: president, John Butcher, 10 years old; 
secretary, Tag Merriit, II ; and treasurer, Frank- 
lin Mackenzie, 11. 



Texas Agates 

TOP QUALITY from many Texas loca- 
tions—plume, iris, scenic, picture, fortifi- 
cation and mosses in a riot of gay col- 
ors and combinations. A choice selection 
for $10.00, postpaid. 

SPECIAL — Minerun agates from our 
plume beds. 5 lbs. for 54.00, postpaid. 

RX, Gem Maker, Highland Park, Felker, 
Rapidesign and Bay State manufactur- 
ings and supplies. 

EL PASO ROCK & 
LAPIDARY SUPPLY 

2401 Pittsburg St. Phone Main 5338-R 
EL PASO, TEXAS 



JEWELRYMAKERS! . . . 



PLASTIC 



BIG PROFITS 
FOR YOU IN 



If you are Already en- m 
fcratfed in the jewelry and 

novelty manufacturinil TEWELRY 
business, or are conaid- J 
oring it on a full or part • 
time basis, it will nay - ICT . 
you to investigate no* \xlt LO 

the BIG nrofit oppor- 
tunities in plastics. Our • 
new catalog of jewelry MfWrT TIFC 
and metal finilinea of- IMU V fci. 
fers you hundreds of m 
lie ma you need to get 

started in this fascinnt- TRINKETS 
injBf. money^ making 
business. Listings in- 
clude cameos, crosses, plain and faceted 
stones, ear-wires, finbacks, clips, chains and 
many other pieces. 

Send 13c for Illustrated Catalogl 

The BIG profit opportunity that lies ahead 
fabricating plastic bracelet.*, brooches, neck- 
laces, compacts, etc., calls for qoick action. 
Send lflc today for your copy of our jewelry 
and metal findings catalog; -we'll also send 
you a bis 8-lJawe plastics price list and folder 
on Internal Carving of Plastics, 

PLASTIC PARTS & SALES 

Dept. DM-117 
1157 S. Kingshighway St. Louis 10. Mo, 



"OVERLOOKED FORTUNES!" 
In the Rarer Minerals 

There is other mineral wealth in "them 
thar hills" besides gold and pretty rocks 1 
There are "overlooked fortunes** in the many 
newer and rarer minerals, such a a Colum- 
hium. Tantalum. Vanadium, Molybdenum, 
Uranium, Nickel, Cobalt, Bismuth, Didymi- 
um. Selenium, Rhodium, Osmium, Ruthen- 
ium, Platinum, etc., to mention just a few 
of the 3& or more rarer elements arid their 
300 or more commercial ores which the aver- 
age prospectors and mineral collectors are 
walking over in the hills today and mine 
owners, largtf and am $11, are throwing upon 
their waste-dumps unidentified I Many more 
valuable than a jrold mine: Cseavterite $&A0 
a ton; Columhite or Samarsltite $1,000 a ton; 
Bismuth ores 52.000 a ten: Tantalite or 
Microllte up to $6,001) a ton, etc. Now you 
can learn how to find, identify* and start 
c^ashinjc m upon theml Send for FREE copy 
"Overlooked Fortunes" — it may lead to 
knowledge which may make you rich I 

DUKE'S 
RESEARCH LABORATORY 

Box ee«, Dept. B 
HOT SPRINGS, NEW MEXICO 
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Thomas S. Warren, president of Ultra-Violet 
Products company, lectured on "Fluorescent 
effects of Ultra- Violet Light" at the first fall 
meeting of the Mineralogical Society of South- 
ern California. The meeting was held in the 
lecture room of the Pasadena public library cm 
September 8, He placed particular emphasis on 
the use of black light from the point of view 
of a mineral collector and gave visual demon- 
strations from his personal collection of min- 
erals. 



HEIRLOOMS OF THE FUTURE . . . 

Marvin's fine handicrafted sterling 
silver jewelry. 

MARVIN'S ROCK SHOP 

U. S. Highways 160 & 550, Durango, Colo. 

Visitors Always Welcome 



GEM 



fIGHTE IEWELRY 



-CHOICEST MONTANA GEMSTONE — 

Finest — Most Complete Line 

Modern Designs SS, GF, I0K 

Attractively Boxed 

MAXIMUM DEALERS' DISCOUNT 
CATALOG AVAILABLE 

Approval Selection on Request 

Montana Agate Rough & Slabbed 
Jewelry Findings — - Lanidary Supplies 



The 
437 Peyton 



C O NL 

Bldg. 



EY Co. 

Spokane, Wash. 



TO ALL OUR FRIENDS — 

Have sold the COLORADO GEM CO. 

and wish to thank all of you for the 
many ways you have helped us. I'll be 
glad to hear from you any lime. I intend 
to devote my time to the development oS 
Gem Village and collecting good cutting 
materials and specimens lor a lew of my 
dealer friends.; 

Eddie and Doris Neuensch wander, the 
new owners are very nice people and 
will carry on the business under the 
same name and same high standard we 
have tried to maintain. They will de- 
vote all their time to the business and 
are able to handle it in much better 
shape than I have. 

Frank Morse Bayfield, Colo. 



FIRE OPAL - MEXICO 

10 small pieces — average V2"-%"_$1.00 

5 latgel — average l.QQ 

6 still larger — l"-2" or over . 2.00 

1 small vial clear fire opal . 1.50 

50 rough mixed Mexican Opals, 
including honey, cherry, etc., 

average 1" L — 1.50 

ALL 5 LOTS POSTPAID-SG.QQ 

Although these are sold chiefly as 
cabinet specimens and have plenty of 
lire, many of them will work up into nice 
cabochons. 

Money Cheerfutlj, Refunded if Not 
Entirety Satisfactory. 

Polished Mexican Opals and other 
gem stone cabochons on approval to 
responsible persons. 

DR. RALPH E. MUELLER 

3701 Valentine Road Kan»a> City 2, Mo. 



AMONG THE 

ROCK HUnTERS 



Marcel Vogel, authority on fluorescent and 
luminescent pigments spoke at the meeting of 
the Northern California Mineral Society, inc., 
held in the public library, San Francisco civic 
center on September 17. Mr. Vogel illustrated 
his talk with sample pigments and fluorescent 
apparatus. Annual open house and auction of 
the society was held in the American Legion hall 
on October 4. 

• • • 

George Bunton, chief technician at the Grif- 
fith observatory in Los Angeles, spoke on 
"Magnetism" at the September dinner meeting 
of the Pacific Mineral Society of Los Angeles, 
Inc. During the war Bunton worked with the 
Lockheed Aviation company's testing labora- 
tory, developing magnetic methods of testing 
metals used in airplane construction. 

■ * # 

The Mineral og leal Society of Southern Cali- 
fornia has named its committee chairmen for 
the year 1947-48. Ernest Chapman heads the 
membership committee: H. Stanton Hill, pro- 
gram; Victor Kobbins, field trips; Louis Vance, 
display; Don George, publicity; Willard Per- 
kins, raffle; and Jack Slreeter and Jack Rode- 
kohr, roster. The chairman will invite other 
members to contribute assistance in specific 
matters the committee will take up from time 
to time. All communications to the society 
should be addressed to Mrs. A. G. Ostergard, 
club secretary, at 3755 Sycamore avenue, Pasa- 
dena 10, California. 

• » * 

The Oquirrb mountains, near Salt Lake, were 
to be discussed by Charles W. Lockerbie at the 
October 7 meeting of the Mineralogical Society 
of Utah, meeting in the geology building of the 
University of Utah. The field trip scheduled 
for October IS- 19 was to the Dug way moun- 
tains to collect geodes. September field trip 
of the club took members to Antelope springs, 
Millard county, where trilobites were collected. 

• * a 

Plans for the gem and mineral show to be 
held in Balboa Park, San Diego, on October 
18-19, were discussed at the annual meeting of 
the San Diego Mineralogical society, September 
12. Principal business before the meeting was 
the election of officers for the fiscal year. Mem- 
bers discussed their summer collecting experi- 
ences and traded surplus specimens brought 
hack. The regular meeting place is EPCA Hall, 
45<$7 Thirtieth street, San Diego. 



CHRISTMAS GIFTS . - . 

Select from our hand-wrought silver Jewelry, 
cutting material, choice mineral specimens, 
laliidary equipment and supplies, and books. 

Write for Price List 

S-T Gem and Mineral Shop 

6B24 Foothill Blvd. Tujunga, California 



ANNOUNCEMENT 

We are glad to announce that we 
have taken over the proprietorship in- 
cluding stock and goodwill of THE 
COLORADO GEM CO. formerly owned 
and operated by Frank Morse. Being 
comparative newcomers in the field of 
Rock Hounding, we solicit your patron- 
age and friendship. We know that 
through the years the Colorado Gem Co. 
has acquired a hosl ol friends and we 
wish to carry on in a manner conducive 
to keeping these and acquiring new 
ones. 

Eddie and Doris Neuensch wander 
The Colorado Gem Co., Bayfield, Colo. 




6" HY-SPEED TRIMMING SAW with Lu- 
cite shield and adjustable guide. All 
Cast-Metal construction. 

Over 2000 of these units are in service 
at the present time. 

Saw comes equipped with 6" Diamond 
blade, matching pulleys, and belt. Re- 
quires V4 H.P. motor. 

Approximate shipping weight GO lbs. 
Price F.O.E. our factory .$52.50 



(less motor) 

HIGHLAND PARK LAPIDARY 
SUPPLY CO. 
1009 Mission Street — Phone PY- 1-2022 
SOUTH PASADENA. CALIFORNIA 




HERE ARE THE GIFTS 
YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR! 

Petrified Wood, Moss Agate, Chrysocolla. 
Turquoise, Jade and Jasper Jewelry 

HAND MADE IN STERLING SILVER 

Bracelets, Rings, Necklaces, Earrings 
and Brooches 

SPECIALLY SELECTED STONES WITH 
CHOICE COLORS AND PICTURES 

Write for Folder with Retail Prices 
We Wholesale to Dealers 

ELLIOTT'S GEM SHOP 

2G Jergina Arcade Long Beach 2, Calif. 

Entrance Subway at Ocean and Pine 
Open 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. Daily 
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FACETING HEAD . . . Price $36.75 

The Allen Line 

SLAB SAWS — TRIM SAWS 
GRINDER UNITS — FACETING UNITS 
SUPPLIES 

Ask Your Dealer or Write Direct 

ALLEN LAPIDARY 
EQUIPMENT CO. 

3G32 W. Slauson Ave. 
Los Angeles 43, California 





Two New 

Cutting Assortments -- 

GORDON'S 

BEGINNERS ASSORTMENT . . . 

10 RING SIZE CABOCHON BLANKS 

One of each, Icicle Agate. Horse Canyon 
Agate, Moss Jasper, Cinnabar in Opalite, 
Petrified Wdoo, White AKate, Brazilian 
Agate. Black & Red Obsidian. Prize Winner 
Agate and Moss Agate. 

Sent POSTPAID for 
One Dollar 

Sales Tax Extra 

GORDON'S 

VALUE ASSORTMENT . . . 

25 RING AND BROOCH SIZE 
CABOCHON BLANKS 

One of each. Icicle Agate. Yellow Moss Agate, 
Horse Canyon Agate, Tiger Eye, Cudy Moss 
Agate, Palm Hoot, Cinnabar in Opalite, Katy 
Mtn. Mobs, Wyoming Oolite, Green Adven^ 
turine Quartz, Brazilian Roue Quartz, Petri' 
fied Bone, Flowering Obsidian, Nevada Gem 
Wood, Petrified Algae. Lavic Jasper, How- 
lite, Montana Agate, Obsidian, Stone Canyon 
Jasper* Arizona Wood, Nevada Wood and 
Utah Wood. 

This Assortment Sent Postpaid, 
$2.50 

California Sales Tax Extra 

Send for Price List of 
DEPENDABLE LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT 

Mail Orders Filled Promptly 
Open Daily 9 :30 a. Bl. to fi p. m. 
Closed Sundays 

GORDON'S 

1850 E. Pacific Coast Highway 

Phone 738-56 
LONG BEACH 6, CALIFORNIA 

Long Beach Mineral & Lapidary Supply Co. 
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Practical hints to the mineral collector were 
given by Dr. Charles A. Anderson, mineralogist 
with the United States geological survey, who 
spoke at the September 11 meeting of the 
Yavapai Gem and Mineral society. The program 
was held at the headquarters of the society on 
the ground floor of the courthouse at Prescott. 

• * * 

Searles Lake Gem and Mineral society sched- 
uled irs annual mineral and hobby show at 
Trona on October 18-19. The program was to 
include mineralogical field trips in the sur- 
rounding area, banquet, auctions, and ribbon 
awards to prize exhibitors. 

• • ■ 

Kilian E. Bensusan spoke on "Minerals of 
South America" at the September 17 meeting of 
Searles Lake Gem and Mineral society, held at 
the Trona club. Bensusan, who has collected in 
most of the countries of the world, illustrated 
his talk with slides and with an exhibit of min- 
erals which he gathered in Brazil. Raffle and 
refreshments followed the meeting, 

• • • 

Northern California Mineral Society, Inc., 
has a Beginners' lapidary group which meets 
each Thursday, ^at 422 Belvedere street, San 
Francisco, at 7:30 p. m. Experts are on hand to 
give instruction, and there is a small fee for the 
use of equipment. 

■ • • 

Pomona Valley Mineral club resumed regu- 
lar monthly programs and business meetings 
in September. On August 10. VZ members and 
friends made a field trip to Wrightwood where, 
after a picnic dinner at Big Pine, knapsacks 
were filled with specimens of actinolite. 

• * • 

Kero Couoty Mineral society opened its fall 
season with a meeting held September 8 in the 
Coca-Cola Bottling company building in Bakers- 
field. A review of summer activities was held. 

■ ■ • 

G. Keith Hodson rock hound and turquoise 
miner has opened a gem store and lapidary shop 
on the highway just south of Mina, Nevada, In- 
cluded in his stock are chunks of amethyst petri- 
fied wood from the Fish Lake valley region. 

• a * 

Chester A. Howard lectured on astronomy at 
the September meeting of the Texas Mineral 
society of Dallas. Slides of the stars and suns 
were shown. Mr. La Dew spoke on opalized 
wood, Mrs. Mclver on agates. 

• a * 

Minnesota Mineral club visited St. Cloud, 
Minnesota — the "granite capital of the north- 
west" — on their September field trip. Members 
were shown how the huge blocks were quarried, 
cut and polished for building facing and trim. 

• * * 

New officers of the Marquette Geologists as- 
sociation of Chicago, elected at the June meet- 
ing, are; chairman, W. E, Platte; vice-chairman, 
R. C. Mitchell ; secretary- treasurer, Mary Rior- 
dan, 1117 North Shore avenue, Chicago 26, Il- 
linois; librarian-curator, Walter Hoy. 

a a * 

Dr. Olaf P. Jenkins, California state miner- 
alogist, was to lecture on the geology of the San 
Francisco bay region at the October 2 meeting 
of the East Bay Mineral society of Oakland. A 
field trip to the Berkeley hills was scheduled for 
October 5, where Dr. C. W. Chesterman, a 
state geologist, would offer geologic informa- 
tion on area visited. Installation of officers was 
scheduled for September 22 by the club. First 
fall meeting, held September 4, was devoted 
principally to the drafting of a new constitution. 
All meetings of the club are held at the Lincoln 
school in Oakland, and visitors are welcome, 
a * • 

Charles J. Hansen has been appointed by the 
board of directors of the Northern California 
Mineral Society, Inc., to act as club president 
for the remainder of the year. Hansen is a char- 
ter member of the society. Robert Weber was 
appoioted curator to fill the unexpired term of 
AI Thamm. 



ROUGH c* POLISHED 
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FOR CHRISTMAS/ 

Make your own Christmas presents! 
Your friends will appreciate theml 

Set your choice stones in our lovely 
blank mountings. Anyone can do it. 
Send for an approval selection at once. 
You may return any that you cannot 
use. 

Selection includes rings, brooches, pen- 
dants, earrings, chatelaines, bracelets, 
lapel pins, tie chains, etc. 

BURNISHER— for setting stones $ .75 

RING CLAMP— for holding rings 

while setting _ . 1.50 

RING STICK — far measuring 

size of ring 

RING GAUGE — for measuring 

size of finger 



2.00 



1.50 



(References Will Be Appreciated) 

SMITH'S AGATE SHOP 
228 S. W. Alder Street 
PORTLAND 4. OREGON 



RX 

THE COMPLETE LAPIDARY SHOP 




• j ■ 



The MODEL 47 HX lakes the place of 3 
or 4 separate machines and requires 
only 20x30 inches oi space. 

Has coarse and fine grinding wheels, al- 
ways running. A sanding disc — Two Hat 
laps — A final polishing wheel. All regu- 
lar equipment. Wheels changed for dif- 
ferent operations in seconds. 12" Dia- 
mond Saw capacity. 

PRICE $137.50 
F.O.B. TORRANCE 

12" Diamond Saw Blade and Motor 
not included in price 

See Your Lapidary Dealer or 
Write for Circular A 

RX LABORATORY 

1143 Post Ave. Torrance, Calif. 
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By LELANDE QUICK 
Editor of The Lapidary Journal 



It has been a wonderful year along the high- 
ways and in the city dealer shops for (he sale of 
gemstones. This is emphasized by the fact that 
one dealer advertises for sale "the largest cata- 
log ever printed," and states that it contains 
"no mineral specimens." It will be a year before 
figures for 1?47 are released by the bureau of 
mines. The 1946 figures, recently released, in- 
dicate that raxes were paid on the sale of $325,- 
000 worth of native gem stones in 1946, an in- 
crease from $40,000 in 1945 when most auto- 
mobiles were off the road. 

These figures reveal that jade now leads be- 
cause of the finds in Alaska and Wyoming. Of 
course sale of jade is not confined to those areas, 
for good jade stones are found in practically 
every dealer's shop. It is interesting to note irt 
the report that Alaska jade sold as high as $55 
a pound, whereas the best of the Wyoming ma- 
terial sold at $15 a pound. However, this should 
not be interpreted as meaning that the Alaska 
material is that much better. It costs perhaps 
$15 a pound to get the jade out of the in- 
terior of Alaska during a very short season. 
Either the Alaska material is over-priced or the 
Wyoming material is under-priced. The rhing 
that hurts the Wyoming price is the vast amount 
of poor material unloaded, whereas only good 
Alaska material is being offered. 

The bureau lists central Oregon as the lead- 
ing producer of agate and reports that one pros- 
pector dug agate in three days which he sold 
tor $8000 and that he sold one six pound piece 
for $1000. Consider those figures the next time 
you are asked to pay $15 for a slice of good 
plume material. After jade and agate, the tur- 
quoise of Nevada and variscite of Utah lead 
the parade of values in native gem material. 
Next in order come agatized wood from Ari- 
zona and New Mexico; alabaster from South 
Dakota; amethyst from the Dugway area in 
Utah; aquamarine from Deep Creek, Utah, and 
San Diego county, California ; kunzite from the 
latter place and kyanite from Upson county, 
Georgia; opal from 17 miles south of Marsing, 
Idaho; o parked wood from central Washing- 
ton ; pipestone from Pipestone, Minnesota ; rock 
crystal from Crystal Mountain, Arkansas; rose 
quartz from South Dakota; staurolite from 
Cherokee county, Georgia; topaz from Tarryall 
mountains, Colorado, and Topaz mountain, 
Utah, and tourmaline from Mount Apatite, 
Maine, and San Diego county, California. No 
diamonds were mined in 1946 but some geo- 
physical work was done at die old mines at 
Murfreesboro, Arkansas, and some new devel- 
opment begun at McCall, Idaho. Flowering ob- 
sidian continued its popularity and a new find 
of dendritic chalcedony from Fort Cummings, 
New Mexico, was in high demand all through 
the Southwest. 

These figures come from the tax returns on 
the sale of gem materials. More confusion exists 
about these taxes than about the cause of in- 
flation. The Oregon prospector had to pay tax 
when he sold his tough agate because, the treas- 
ury department advises us, "the mineral sub- 
stance is of a type and quality commonly and 
commercially known as precious or semi- 
precious (perish the word!) stones from which 
gems are commonly cut. Specimens of the sub- 
srance in the natural state or cut and polished 
for display of the mineral are held to be pre- 



cious within the meaning of the code and are 
subject to the tax when sold for use rather than 
for resale by the purchaser." 

However, the bureau further advises that no 
tax applies where an individual who is not in 
the business makes an occasional sale of such 
articles which are his personal property. We 
interpret this to mean that where an individual 
donates a piece of gem material to his non-profit 
scientific society, which in turn sells it to aug- 
ment its treasury, the deal is not subject to tax 
of any kind including local sales taxes. This has 
been a matter of concern to some societies and 
this opinion is our own. 

It is also interesting to note that the treas- 
ury department applies the tax to the "sale of 
precious and semi-precious stones and imita- 
tions thereof." The confusion and annoyance 
could well be eliminated if every dealer would 
write to his congressman to support that por- 
tion of a tax reduction measure before congress 
which eliminates this luxury tax on all pur- 
chases under $25-00. It is difficult to deter- 
mine accurately what "luxury" means, but it 
seems to us that any congressman should have 
no difficulty in placing diamonds and agates 
where they properly belong. Certainly a jade 
cabochon purchased for $5.00 is no luxury. 

The following minerals ate considered semi- 
precious by the treasury department: all forms 
of quartz including agate, agatized and opal- 
ized wood, bloodstone, onyx, jasper, tiger eye, 
chalcedony, opal, azurite, malachite, rhodonite, 
feldspar, labradorite, turquoise and garnet. 
The bureau emphasizes that the great in- 
crease in the sale of gemstones comes about 
through purchases by automobile tourists at 
highway shops. These are the dealers who usu- 
ally protest published field trips. We inject the 
thought that if field trip accounts did not fire 
die imagination of the fireside sitter in the 
winter there would be far fewer gem seekers in 
the summer. Remember the countless thousands 
of fishermen who return with fish they never 
caught. Gem hunters do the same. 

We are writing of native gemstones. The 
present sale of all gemstones is fantastic. We 
occasionally get a report from a dealer that 
business isn't as good as it was a few years ago, 
but the lapidary supply and equipment dealers 
are doing a record volume. Gem and mineral 
societies have record membership attendance. 
More new societies have been formed in the 
last three years than in the previous 10. The re- 
ported society activities and the advertisements 
in this and other magazines indicate that gem 
interest is in its genesis and not at its zenith. 

A correspondent wrote us recently that he 
thought gem cutting was a fad that would soon 
tun its course. It could be classed as a fad if it 
were just a collecting hobby. But it is a craft 
and it is an art. It appeals to the imagination 
and ingenuity of a vast army of new recruits 
every year so that it is obvious that in 10 or more 
years active gem cutters will reach undreamed 
of numbers. The 40 hour week is here, but too 
many people are not equipped to employ leisure 
time profitably. What will happen when we 
have a 30 hour week? And what hobby, craft, 
art, activity — call it what you will — offers as 
much variety in fun and cultural value as 
cutting? Far from being at its flood, we 1 
the tide is barely beginning to run. 
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trated articles on agate carving, making 
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By RANDALL HENDERSON 

C* DDY Mills invited me to Salome, Arizona, early in Sep- 
f tember to be present at the annual Dick Wick Hall Day 
festivities sponsored by the Mountain Lions club of Sa- 
lome and Wenden. I appreciated this invitation, for Dick Wick 
and I were good friends many years ago when he was editor of 
the Salome Sun, and I was publishing the Herald across the 
Colorado river at Blythe, California. 

As an editor, Dick Wick was both a humorist and a fire- 
brand. His little mimeographed newspaper sizzled like the des- 
ert rocks in mid- August. His favorite target was the Yuma 
county board of supervisors, because they had not gotten around 
to building some roads in northern Yuma county. 

But his paper was so brim full of humor, so cleverly written, 
that the Saturday Evening Post later reprinted much of it, Sa- 
lome's "nine-mile golf course" and the "frog that never learned 
to swim," were inventions of Dick Wick's fertile brain. He 
made the frog famous with this ditty: 

I'm seven years old and I cannot swim, 
So don't blame me for looking grim. 
When a frog has to carry a big canteen, 
And water his back to keep it green, 
And prime himself if he wants to cry, 
When his belly gets burned with alkali. 
Where grass grows brown instead of green, 
A frog can't help but feeling mean, 
I'm an old bullfrog, and danged my hide — 
I cannot swim because I never tried. 

Dick Wick's premature death robbed the Southwest of a hu- 
morist who had many of the qualifications of a Mark Twain, I 
hope the Lions club will make the annual program honoring 
his memory a permanent institution. 

One of the highlights of my visit to Salome was a chat with 
my old friend Ernest Hail, Dick Wick's brother. For many 
years Ernest has been in charge of the Arizona state inspection 
station at Ehrenberg on the Colorado. He is a typical old-time 
Arizonan — with a heart as big as all outdoors and a wholesome 
philosophy of life. 

If California and Arizona would fire the lawyers and let Er- 
nest and me handle this long-standing feud over the water of 
the Colorado river, it would be settled overnight. We agree on 
the proposition that the limited water in the Colorado should be 
allotted to lands where it can be applied most economically 
from the standpoint of the farmer, and that state boundaries 
should have no place in the decision. For after all, productive 
land, cheap water and access to markets are the factors which 
determine the merit of irrigation farm lands. Whether they are 
located in Arizona, California, Utah or some other state is a 
secondary consideration. 

Hardly a week passes that I do not get a letter from a Desert 
reader asking where on the desert they can go out and gather 



some flagstone for the rock garden or fireplace they are build- 
ing. 

I wish I could give them an easy answer — a spot where they 
could back the car up to a handy ledge and load the luggage 
compartment with all the nicely colored flagstone they could 
carry. I've been looking for such a place on my desert tramps 
for years. 

But the stone isn't that plentiful. I have never found but two 
deposits. One of thern was over on the Sahara desert where I 
was stationed during the war, and the other is located almost at 
the top of Kofa mountain in Yuma county — in terrain so rough 
it would take a burro two days to pack out 150 pounds of the 
rock. 

There are other good deposits. But hard well-colored flag- 
stone, like onyx and marble, has acquired considerable market 
value — and the good deposits which are easily accessible have 
long ago been staked out as mining claims by commercial op- 
erators. 

However, there are still many places where flat slabs of sand- 
stone are available. This stone is soft and the color is drab, yet 
much of it is being used by rock gardeners and barbecue build- 
ers. One of the best sources of this stone is the Borrcgo badlands 
along the west side of Saltan sea. The material close to the road 
has been picked up, but the supply is still almost unlimited for 
those with light trucks to penetrate the rough terrain off the 
highway. There are similar deposits in a number of places in 
the Mojave desert. 

I haven't given up the hope of finding a good flagstone de- 
posit—and some of my prospector friends have promised to look 
for it too. If I ever locate good flagstone in an accessible place 
I am going to stake it out and file on it — just for the satisfac- 
tion it will give me to write and tell the rock gardeners to come 
and help themselves. 

Desert Magazine is now a lusty 10-year-old. With this issue 
we start our 1 1 th year. For the staff of Desert these have been 
happy stimulating years — watching the circulation grow from 
600 charter names to over 25,000 reader families. 

It is a constant source of surprise to us the number of sub- 
scriptions which come in from states east of the Rocky moun- 
tains. We are now sending 3183 copies every month to mid- 
western and eastern states, with Illinois topping the list with 
294. And there are 93 magazines going out each month to 20- 
odd foreign countries. 

Within the next month or two we probably will have an an- 
nouncement to make in connection with our plans for a new and 
much larger publishing plant, at a desert location more acces- 
sible to all the Southwestern transcontinental highway routes. 

With larger quarters we will be able to expand the services of 
this institution to our readers, and to desert travelers generally. 
But there is no thought of making radical changes in the edi- 
torial pattern of the past 10 years. Desert will remain a source of 
information and inspiration to thoughtful people — those to 
whom Desert is a constant source of contact with the broad hori- 
zon of Nature's world, of human tolerance, and the art of bal- 
anced living. 

THE DESERT MAGAZINE 




WHEN CATTLE WERE HERDED 
ON THE OLD SPANISH TRAIL 

George E. Perkins has collected fugitive 
bits of the history of southern Nevada and 
the Old Spanish Trail and has published 
them, along with 36 of his own poems, 
under the title PIONEERS OF THE 
WESTERN DESERT. Much of the ma- 
terial comes from his personal knowledge 
or from interviews with pioneers who par- 
ticipated in the events described. He tells 
of cattle herding across the Mojave desert 
to Los Angeles in 1868, of old St. Thomas 
now under Lake Mead, of Daniel Bonelli 
and his ferry, of early explorers and set- 
tlers. 

One of the most interesting chapters 
deals witii the codes and customs of the 
Paiutes of southern Nevada, Perkins tells 
of a young Indian who burned an ancient 
Model T as a sacrifice instead of killing 
the two horses he had inherited. He need- 
ed the horses for farming and explained: 
"When all the Indians come riding up on 
horses in the next world, Old John will 
drive up in that Model T and be just as 
well off as any of them," 

Perkin's poems deal largely with desert 
subjects. There are 64 pages of history, 36 
pages of poetry and a number of photo- 
graphic illustrations of historic interest. 

Wetzel Publishing Company, Inc., Los 
Angeles, 1947. 103 pp., illustrations, 
maps on end papers. $2,00, 
■ ■ ■ 

SHE HEARD THE PAPAGOS 
SING THEIR RELIGION 

In addition to being a gatherer of facts, 
Ruth M, Underbill writes with charm. She 
has made the Papago Indians of southern 
Arizona—who call themselves the Desert 
People — her special field. Her books 
about them show the talents of a poet com- 
bined with the training of an anthropolo- 
gist. The latest, PAPAGO INDIAN RE- 
LIGION, might have become a tabulation 
of facts and a mechanical translation of 
chants. Instead it is an entertaining com- 
bination of Papago myth, legend and 
poetry, with friendly observation into the 
Indian mind and way of life. 

Before writing the story of their reli- 
gion, Miss Underbill jived among the Pa- 
pago for a total of 15 months during the 
years 1931-35, The book outlines the 
background of these people "who follow 
the water" to keep alive, whose pattern of 
life from before the time of Kino almost 
to the present remained unchanged. 

Miss Underhill collected most of her 



material on the Sells reservation, and the 
work was not always easy. The myths were 
supposed to be related only during the 
months from November to May, with the 
official narration, which was a communal 
ceremonial, on the four nights of the win- 
ter solstice. During that period the narra- 
tor was supposed to fast, avoiding meats, 
fat and salts. The listeners must sit up- 
right all night, keep silent and stay awake. 
If even a child went to sleep, the narrator 
could break off his story for that night. 

PAPAGO INDIAN RELIGION tells 
of ceremonies to bring rain, to promote 
growth and to aid in hunting and war- 
fare. It tells of the salt pilgrimage, eagle 
killing, shamanism and healing, and mod- 
ern ceremonial life. During the study, 
songs and ceremonials were recorded com- 
pletely in text, with interlinear transla- 
tion. But in this book, the author has given 
only a free translation, with the texts to be 
published later. The result is a book 
which, while containing all the essential 
information, remains entertaining reading 
for anyone interested in the Indians of the 
Southwest, 

Columbia University Press, New York, 
1946. 359 pps., appendix, bibliography, 
index. $4.50. 

i * # 

MINERALS AND METALS THAT 
HELPED WIN THE WAR 

From aluminum through zirconium ore, 
STRATEGIC MINERALS by John B. 
DeMille discusses the uses and properties 
of 76 minerals and metals essential to 
modern civilization. DeMille is a consult- 



ing geologist and senior engineer with the 
mining section of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance corporation. Most of his work on 
the book appears to have been done dur- 
ing the war period, and his interest is cen- 
tered on war uses, regulations and sup- 
plies of the minerals and metals. The book 
has an extensive bibliography, a review of 
government regulations affecting procure- 
ment and production, and a discussion of 
stockpile directives. 

Each mineral or metal has a separate 
section in the new book and these in turn 
are divided into reviews of properties, 
uses, domestic sources and prices. Under 
properties are listed the atomic number, 
atomic weight, melting point, boiling 
point and density of most of the metals and 
the color, luster, hardness, specific gravity 
and other applicable facts regarding the 
ores. Under sources of supply, leading 
mines and deposits in this country and 
abroad are listed and the amounts mined 
tabulated. 

STRATEGIC MINERALS is a techni- 
cal book written in an extremely factual 
style, but it is easy to read and understand. 
There is much in it that will interest the 
average reader or rockhound, particularly 
in the sections on uses, where an attempt is 
made to outline the war-born as well as 
the familiar purposes for which such well- 
known items as copper and unfamiliar 
ones as monazitc sand are used. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1947. 626 pp., index, bibliography, 
$7.50. 

■ ■ ■ 

Ruth Underbill's study of the Pueblos, 
First Penthouse Dwellers of America, out 
of print during the war, has been pub- 
lished in a new edition by the Laboratory 
of Anthropology, Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
The book, designed by Merle Armitage, is 
priced at $4.25. Dr. Underhill, for 11 years 
anthropologist in the Indian service, is the 
author of many publications on the In- 
dians. 



This Book Has Long Been Out of Print , , . 

Indians' Secrets of Health 

By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 

Out of close personal acquaintance with the tribesmen of the South- 
west ihe author of this volume has gleaned the underlying reasons 
why the Indians, living close to Nature, kept their bodies well and 
robust without the help of medical science. Only a limited number 
of these books are still available. 

$5.00 POSTPAID 
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TRUE DESERT DESSERTS. . for Christmas 




THE DELUXE GIFT 



pounds 
pounds 



3.50 
5.70 
13.20 
39.00 
64.50 



12-1 pound packs (to one addiess) 
12-3 pound packs (to one address) 
12-5 pound packs (to one addiess) 

(Delivered prepaid — Case lots by express) 

This tempting assortment consists of our' 
famous Date Walnut Cake, Date Roll, Date 
Butter Balis, Date Nuggets, finest gTade 
whole Deglet Noor Dates, and our very 
latest— Fresh Pitted Date Meats rolled in 
coco arm t. As an added treat, we're includ- 
ing our delicious JUMBO DATES stuffed 
with finest English walnuts. Here's a gift 
pretty as a Christmas tree, and chockfull 
of fresh, flavorful date delights. 



DATE BUTTER 

"CREME OF THE DESERT" 

15 ounces „ $1.10 

2V4 pounds „ 2.00 

9 pounds 6.90 

We originated Date Butter eighteen 
years ago for our Date Milk Shakes. 
Now, it is used in sundaes, as a top- 
ping for puddings, and molds per- 
fectly for home-made candies, or a 
mix with fruit and nuts. Makes a de- 
licious sandwich spread, and is 
especially nourishing for kiddies-in- 
between snacks. Eight tested recipes 
are included. 




VALERIE JEAN 



WALNUT DATE CAKE 

4 pound Full Cake $ 4.75 

12-1 pound cakes (to one address).— 13.20 

(Delivered prepaid — Case lots by express) 

Here is an old holiday favorite ... a date 
confection baked in our ovens from our ex- 
clusive recipe. After sixteen years, WAL- 
NUT DATE CAKE still enjoys first choice 
among many of our old friends. This year, 
we will be able to fill all holiday orders. 



DEGLET MOORS 

"CREAM OF THE CROP" 
GIFT PACKED 

3 pounds _ S 3.25 

5 pounds ~ , ..... 5.20 

12-1 pound packs 

(to one address) 13.20 

12-3 pound packs 

(to one address) 37.50 

12-5 pound packs 

(to one address) 60.00 

(Delivered pre paid- 
Case lots by express) 
Into these packs go only FIRST 
QUALITY DATES. The supply of 
Fancy Deglet Noors is seldom suffi- 
cient to last the season. Orders are 
accepted on condition that we can 
ship you the best-grade dates. 




BRAND/ED DATES 

IN RE-USABLE OAK KEG 
WITH SPIGOT 



Large Keg, 5 pounds net _ .$9.75 

Small Keg, 2y 2 pounds net _ 6.70 



Pitted, whole Deglet Noor dates soaked in 
rich. Date Brandy syrup. Here is a perfect 
flavor blend, delicious as a dessert, a meat 
relish, as topping on ice cream, for fruit 
salads, or as an appetizer. The empty keg 
makes a beautiful lamp ba3e, a container 
for syrups, or a cookie jar! 



DATE MEATS 

ROLLED IN COCOANUT 
A VALERIE IRAN FAVORITE 



pounds 
pounds 



..$2.30 
. 3.70 
. 8.40 



12-1 pound packs (to one address) 
(Delivered prepaid — Case lots by express) 

These pitted Date Meats answer that 
"something to chew on" craving ... a typi- 
cal desert confection, highly nutritious, a 
real pepper- upper . . . appropriate as a Gift 
Pack. We at the shop choose these far 
EVERY DAY EATING. 



Valerie Jean 
date Shop 

RUSSELL NICOLL, Owner 
THERMAL CALIFORNIA 



